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Easy, Low Cost Installation / 
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WHY PAY FOR a 
EXPENSIVE ALTERATIONS? \ 


. The Lummus Super 88 1s 
interchangeable with most 80 or 


90 saw gins, eliminating costly changes. 


Faster, smoother ginning with minimum expense. 


A Bhcsnnntincncte OF PROGRESS AND Pictish 





The original Super Champ was introduced in 1955. After it had so out- 
standingly lived up to its name, additions were made to the Super Champ 
line and today there is a family of Super Champs... three different units 
designed for different ginning or growi: 3 conditions. However, each of 
the three Super Champs combines the three revolutionary principles 
that have made ‘Super Champs the yardstick of the industry. 

Split Stream Operation gives the Super Champs tremendous ca- 
pacity. On the 7-saw and 9-saw models, close, effective kicker roller 
settings are maintained on twice as much cotton as with conventional 
designs. 


Grid Bar Extraction is the only way to properly remove the sticks, 
stems, hulls, and green leaf trash present in so much of the crop har- 
vested by today’s modern methods. 
In the Mitchell Super Champ, when the cotton that escapes through the 
grid bars is reclaimed, it is returned to the cleaning stream ahead of the 
grid bar extracting mechanism, thus receiving a double cleaning. This is 
an exclusive feature covered by U. S. patents No. 2,739,353 and No. 
2,776,454. 
High Speed Slinging Action is the result of the high 
speed at which the grid saws are designed to operate. 
Trash that clings stubbornly to the lint is whipped loose 
by centrifugal force and thrown out much more effec- 
tively than ever before. 
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CONTINUING ITS LEADERSHIP IN THE INDUSTRY... 


FRENCH AanNOUNCES 


a New Line of Screw Presses 





About six years ago after many years of research in the vegetable oil industry, 

The French Oil Mill Machinery Company lead the way by installing the first c EATU RES 
screw presses to average consistently less than 3.0 percent residual oil in 
meal. These presses have set a standard for the whole industry. 





Since this initial breakthrough, developments in the screw press have been @ LOWER RESIDUAL OIL 
so successful that FRENCH is now ready to introduce a completely new line 
of presses. Designed to handle much higher capacities with improved oil yield @ HIGHER CAPACITY 
and product quality, these new screw presses are the largest ever developed 


for the vegetabl 


e@ SIMPLIFIED MAINTENANCE 
le oil industry 





During the five years of experimental testing required to develop this new 
press, particular attention was given to maintenance problems. By redesign- 
ing the cage construction, devising a new method of opening the cages, and 
modifying the screen bar inserts, down-time for maintenance has been cut 
in half or less 


FRENCH screw presses continue to make possible greater profits for the 
industry. If you would like more information contact: 


REPRESENTATIVES 


eae Sg La lan Ll Ki | K N CC Hi 
loteweed 7: Oh OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
EXPORT | PIQUA, OHIO-U.S.A. 


M. NEUMUNT & SON, INC MR. A. GONTALES FLORES 
9O West Street Desorrolio industria 
New York 6. New York Beristain 41, Mexico 8, OF 
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new CONTINENTAL SIXTEEN-D”, 8-bar, lint cleaner 


High Capacity! Better Grades! Maximum Clean- 
ing Efficiency! Profit-producing features that 
make Continental’s New “SIXTEEN-D” the 
unequalled leader of lint cleaners. 

New modern, space-saving design. Larger 
condenser and 16” diameter saws that provide 
the capacity to match any gin. Eight cleaning 
bars that increase cleaning efficiency beyond 
belief. Variable speed condenser for the pre- 
cision control of bat thickness. And, the im- 


AUGUSTA / DALLAS / HARLINGEN / LUBBOCK / MEMPHIS 
PHOENIX / PRATTVILLE / TULARE / BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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portant feed plate—feed roller relationship is 
fixed permanently exact. These are but a few 
of the benefits of the “SIXTEEN-D”... 
benefits that can mean bigger profits for you! 

A battery or “SIXTTEEN-D” Lint Cleaners 
can be direct connected from one power source 
or independently motor driven .. . to fit your 
operation perfectly. Call or write your Conti- 
nental Representative today. Tell him that 
you want to see...the New “SIXTEEN-D”! 


CONTINENTAL 


GIN COMPANY 
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Is 
COMPACT 


America is showing 
new appreciation 
for compactness 


For years, Rotor 
Lift has achieved 
economy of space 
by its basically 
sound design. No 
gaping holes are 
needed in ceilings 
no cumbersome pits 
in floors 


Wherever free tlow 
ing bulk materials 
ire to be elevated 
ertically or on an 
incline, Rotor Lift 
operates efficiently 
juietly and with a 
minimum of main 


tenance 








Precision engineer 
ind rugged con 
truction with 
itenials of un 
isual quality, con 
tribute to Rotor 
Lift’s efficient per 
rmance and long 
trouble-free life 


Rotor Lift is made 
! s basi types 
providing a variet\ 
f intake and drive 
irrangements to fit 








the various situa 
tions met in the 
tton ginning and 
mill industries 
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RED IXASTEEL 


Cotton ties and buckles 





Each bundle of 30 ties 
contains 30 buckles 


The old favorites now come in the favorite old way! Thirty 
DixistEEL Buckles are now threaded into each bundle of 30 


DIXISTEEL Cotton Ties. 


DixistkEL Cotton Ties are tough and strong, yet easy to 
work, and have no sharp edges to cut gloves or hands, They are 
made from our own special analysis steel, rolled to uniform 


thickness, width and finish. 
DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 

Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 DixisteeEL Buckles consistently run 15% higher in strength 

pounds and contain 30 ties each {¢ inches than ASTM standards. They will not snap at the eye, spread, 

by approximately 19 gauge, 11 feet long 

Thirty buckles attached to each bundle bend or break, 

Si wound ties are also made, Both weights —_ . é 
nS enna oe Oe sine Be sure to order Dixistee. Ties and Buckles a favorite 

wailable without buckles. Buckles available 


separately in any quantity. for OO years, 





made only by the 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES [geese M aD E717 


TRADE mann 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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mS | from Hardwicke-Etter ...a hull, stick 

orporating both proven principles of 
menc-off and saw cylinder-gridbar. In 
WLER has 11-E’s time-proven recléimer 
esigned to prevent lint loss 


is a compact unit that fits anywhere in 
gin If "As made in two sizes, 70 and 96 P and In Lwe 
styl@g, gravity type and pneumatic type. 
The basi€ HUSTLER unit is made in two sections: the top 
is the sling-oil section with the green leaf, stick remover 
and reclaimer section at the bottom. Additional greet Teatf 
and stick ¢ylinder-grid bar units can be easily and quickly 
nstalled between the two basic sections any time additional 
cleanmig is desired 


The HUSTLER is everything its name implies ...a superb 
HUIN-STick-LEaf Remover that has a place in every gin 
sive trash and green leaf problems exist. 


> HARDWICKE-ETTER 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE ° COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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For 30 years, USDA research 
has aided cotton ginners 


INNING RESEARCH at 
Stoneville, Miss., by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has contributed to cotton 
progress for 30 years. 
This research began 
million-dollar yearly losses from efforts 
to handle damp seed cotton caused 
prominent cotton leaders of the Louisi- 
ana and Mississppi Deltas to urge na 
tional research to prevent moisture 
damage. 
Bolton Smith, 


because multi 


then of Smith 

liams, Memphis, interested cotton lead- 
of Louisiana and Mississippi in 
discussing the problem with USDA offi 
cials. The late S. H. McCrory, then chief 
agricultural engineer, Bureau of Publi 
Roads, and Dr. Arthur W. Palmer, then 
chief of the Cotton Division, Bureau 
Agricultural Economics, enlisted their 
staffs in studying the problem 

In 1926, McCrory obtained the trans- 
fer of Charles A. Bennett, principal 
agricultural engineer, now retired, fro 
the U.S. Navy Civil Service lls te 
those of the Agricultural Engineers. By 
August, Bennett was at the Department's 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine Sta 
tion at Tallulah, La. From here, Ben 
nett conducted cotton drying research 
at gins along the Mississippi River. F: 
1926 to 1929 his resulted i 
number of publi 
ing and 

These public patents 
Bennett Tallulah encouraged a drive 
for the establishment of Cotton Ginning 
and Fiber Laboratories at Stonev 
Fortunately, parallel research by Dt 
Robert W Webb in Washington had 
brought improvements in cotton fiber 
measurement by the { 
other means. 


STO! 


& Wil 


ers 


of 


ros 


research 


cotton ary 


patents on 


apparatus. 
and 


processes 


at 


By C. SCOTT SHAW 


Bolton Smith, leaders from Washing- 
ton County, i (including .. E. 
Ayres, B. B. Payne, C. E. Robbs, R. H. 
Hilliard and others), Mississippi Staple 
Cotton Cooperative and Cotton Ginners 
Association actively supported Congress- 
man Whittington (Mississippi) and 
Buchanan (Texas) in introducing legis- 
lation. This provided, in addition to 
annual Departmental appropriations, the 
following specific authority for cotton 
ginning investigations: 

The Act of April 
rizing the Se etary 
roy 


experimenta 


MISS., 


Section 
R) authe 
ins ginning of cottor 


ginning 


re iits 
ved meth- 


department 


Ginning Re 
only S1LOO.000 
requirement 
in 1930, but 


Cotton 
with 
othe 


start 


the U 
Laboratory, 
and 


meapet 


Thus S. 
search 
for buildings 
had a rather 
at least it was a beginning 

Soon afterward, the Bureau of Agri 
Engineering was established on 
July 1, 1930. The Secretary of Agricul 
ture assigned the engineering re 
bilities at the U.S. Cotton Ginning 
Laboratory in Stoneville to this 
Bureau, and the fiber quality 
bilities to the Bureau of Agri 
Fconomics. 

“Uncle Charlie” 


cultural 


new 


Bennett was 


EVIL 


AN AERIAL VIEW of the present USDA Ginning Laboratory at 


Stoneville. 


ponsi- 


responsi- 


THIS SHACK 
Charles A. 


was 


the 


first 


office 
Bennett and Leo Gerdes and 


for 


their staffs in 1930-31, while the labora- 
tory was being built. 





THIS COTTON 


HOU 


SE 


was 


built 


to 


house tools, equipment and supplies while 
the main lab was being built. 


THE 
tory building 
Stoneville in 


THREE-STORY 


shown 
1930-31. 


. ee 


here 


Ginning 


was 


Labora- 


built 


at 





THE TWO BOTTOM SCENES show the complete 1932 staff of 
the Stoneville Laboratory. The engineering staff is on the left, 
the fiber technology staff on the right. The top picture 
shows the present Stoneville staff. 


start mn tion work at the site nological phases of work at the Stone- in 1930, was a good general mechanic, 
the present laboratory. The five-acré ville Laboratory. Gerdes grew up at Melvin Williams, who had worked with 
for the laboratory, on Delta Branch cotton gins, where his fathers and broth- him at Tallulah. Shortly thereafter, R. 
Experiment Station land, was officially ers were active in their ownership and G. McWhirter, principal laboratory ma- 
leeded to the feder overnment by the operation near Sinton, Texas. He re-  chinist, was transferred from the Navy 
ate Theodor ilbo, ver! of ceived his B.S. degree in agricultural Yards of Washington to assist Bennett. 
Mississip} administration at Texas A&M College, Leo Gerdes’ right-hand man at Stone- 
fork | i ‘ and worked in government classing of- ville in 1930 was George W. Pfeiffen- 
fices and with Dr. Webb. berger, who is now executive vice-presi- 
Mississippi in 1930-31 constructed a dent of Plains Cotton Growers, Inc. of 

brick office and laboratory building Lubbock. 
across Deer Creek from the Ginning Charles Scott Shaw, author of this 
Laboratory grounds Phis Delta Branch article, reported for duty at Stoneville 
Experiment Station building provided jn time for the first testing season, in 
space for the offices, fiber and moisture August, 1931. He was followed, in Sep- 
laboratories of the U.S. Cotton Ginning tember, by William J. Martin, to work 
Laboratory. Until this building wascom- with Gerdes, and V. L. Stedronsky and 
pleted, however, Bennett and Gerdes R. C. Young, to work under Bennett. 
maintained a USDA office in an Experi- . eae : ; 
ment Gtettes tenant chock an the marth jennett and Gerdes worked fast in 
hank of Dear Creak. setting up organizations to start func- 


sennett’s first assistant at Stoneville, (Continued on Page 49) 





Here's why cotton seed treatment 
with Du Pont CERESAN LIQUIDS is best 
...for you ... for your customers 


e Powerful disease control. ‘‘Ceresan”’ really con- 
trols major cotton diseases such as seed decay, 
sore shin, angular leaf spot and anthracnose boll 
rot — gives bigger, better yields and higher profits 


® More profitable 4 ways. Liquid “Ceresan 
easy to handle goes further because there 
wo log or corrode equipment 


in docs a treating job that sat 


istomers, brings them back 


e Colors seed a uniform red. Your customers like 
the easy color identification of seed treated with 
“Ceresan’’, It shows at a glance that the seed 
has been treated, 


e No objectionable odor. *Ceresan”’ is pleasant t« 


idle and work with. [t doesn't give an after 


te to ¢ ire tte ind ! vod is mercur ils ao 


e Gives bonus yields. At a cost of only 20¢ per 


e A formulation for any kind of treater. You need 
, acre, seed treated with “Ceresan”’ yields an 


no special equipment with “Ceresan’’. This easy 


mix disinfectant can be used in whatever kind average of 328 pounds extra cotton per acre. A 


tipment you're now using $60.30 dividend! 


For easier, more economical operation . . . for bonus yields that will 
delight vour customers...treat cotton seed with Du Pont ‘‘Ceresan”’ 
seed disinfectant. Contact your distributor for a supply right away. 


nie follou ye i” instruction and warnings carefully. 


CERESAN LIQUID 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 
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uPima Enters 
New Market 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS of SuPima Association were 
installed at the group’s annual meeting in El Paso. Above, 
left to right, seated, are: Harry Moore, secretary; George 
Spence, treasurer; Frank Crews, vice-president; Newton 
Cooper, vice-president; and Mark Rickman, president. Stand- 
ing, left to right, are Directors J. S. Francis, Jr., J. R. Pursley, 
Marvin Hayes and John Salopek. 


SPEAKERS at SuPima’s annual meeting included, left to 
right: Clifton Kirkpatrick, director of field service, National 
Cotton Council, Memphis; Mrs. Mary Alice Stewart, sales pro- 
motion manager, SuPima Association, New York; Dr. Carl 
Feaster, Cotton Research Center, Tempe, Ariz., and V. L. 
Stedronsky, USDA Cotton Ginning Research Laboratory, Uni- 
versity Park, N.M. 


ROSPECTS for an expanding cotton with his picture of a stable world-wide pact plant, with satisfactory fiber prop 
market including extra long staple cotton industry. He said that for the first erties and spinning performance. 
cotton, announcement of a new pima_ time there was a balance in the world New ginning techniques at an experi- 
strain with higher yield, a possible breal wide cotton industry. mental gin, designed tuo increase gin 
through in ginning techniques for pima “We are no longer beset by the prob capacity of the extra long staple fiv 
cotton and a movement by SuPima into’ lems of excessive supply. This is due to times over present capacities, were re 
the mass clothing markets were som the expansion of world-wide consumption ported by V. L. Stedronsky, engineer in 
of the subjects presented to nearly 400 of cotton through promotion and the Charge, USDA Cotton Ginning Labora 
growers at the seventh annual SuPima other is a halt to expansion of world tory, University Park, N.M. 
Association ot America meeting held it production by more reasonable prices,’ Termed as a “flight bar gin’ the gin 
El Paso recently. : : Wilson said. a series of bars instead of a knife 
eo ee b be gee gy Senses Pt te Clifton Kirkpatrick, field service dl r the ginning procedure. 
as were Newton Cooper of Casa Grande, es ae Cotton : ouncil, echoed This gin will be tested commerciaily 
: Age - ~- ilson’s remarks. However, he warned this year, says Stedronsky. 
Arizona and Frank Crews of Pecos, Tex.. about the increasing manufactured tex r 3 
vice-presidents; George Spence of E til : ee : Movement of SuPima_ product into 
Paso. treasurer, and Harry Moore of tile imports, mass markets was reported by Mrs. Mary 
Advantages of the new extra-long Alice Stewart, promotional manager fo 
directors include Paul Harve: staple variety, Pima S-2, were described the organization. She outlined some hig! 
Paso. filling the vacancy of George by Dr. Carl V. Feaster, plant breeder fashion markets into which SuPima is 
El Paso, and J. S. Francis Jr.. at the Cotton Research Center in Tempe, now being accepted and told of futur 
\riz., serving the unexpiredterm Ariz. The strain, officially re leased last promotions. 

. Clyde Wilson of Buckeye, Ariz., who September by USDA, is a satisfactory Miss Linda Lackey, 1961 Maid of Cot- 
resigned to give full attention hi replacement for Pima S-1. 1, Was presented with a car coat made 
office as president of National Cotton Feaster described S-2 as a higher yield- of SuPima cotton at a luncheon at which 
Council ing, higher gin turnout, faster ginning, time new styles in SuPima were modeled 

Wilson set the keynote for the meeting better germinating, shorter, more com- in an informal show 


E! Paso, secretary. 





s% 
A LL SEGMENTS of the cotton indu henecteam Catt Plans Made For Annual 
try were represented at the planning ses American sOULON \ . » < } b kk 
sion of the American Cotton Congress C 4 leeting In Lu DOCK 
ori scheduled fo : ; oar orecc : 
program, cheduled for Lubbock, May zonere a May R.9 
“Current plans call for Secretary of 
Avriculture Oruille Freeman to spe: 
at the Congress’ dinner banquet May 8&.,’ 
Burris Jackson, chairman, told the grouy 
Plans for the two-day affair wi 
follow a general outline of nationa 
policy discussions and speeches Monday 
morning; cotton production with en 
phasis on the cost-price squeeze, Monday 
afternoon 
Tuesday morning's session will stre 
cotton marketing and merchandising 
Dr. Charles Meadows, Waco, is chait 
man for the marketing and merchandis 
ing section of the program; C. B. Spen 
cer. Dallas, chairman of the production 
section and Bill Brumley, Texas Tech, 
in charge of exhibits 
Definite program outlines will be pub 
lished in The Press as soon as informa 
tion Is &avallabl 


COMMITTEE HEADS for the American 
Cotton Congress program confer with 
Col. Burris C. Jackson, Congress chair- 
man, right, following their session in 
Dallas recently. Committee heads are, left 
to right, Dr. Charles Meadows, Waco, 
merchandising section; Bill Brumley, 
Texas Tech, Lubbock, exhibits; and C. B. 
Spencer, Dallas, production. 
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@ ELEt TION OF NATIONAL Ginn ° e 
"of The Year is one of the items National Ginners 


To Meet with 
Louisiana-Mississippi Ginners 


rs 


ated for Nationa otton iner A sx 


mechanics of production; and Clyde P. A research team from USDA Cotton 
sryson, agricultural engineer, Mississippi Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville will 
Extension Service, discussing harvesting outline the overall ginning program of 
for quality. the laboratory and discuss research deal- 
ing with gin stands, lint cleaning and 
moisture control. The team, headed by 
Vernon P. Moore, will include Oliver 
L. MecCaskell, Edsel A. Harrell, Charles 
S. Shaw and A. C. Griffin. 

A sight-seeing tour of ante-bellum 
homes, the national park and other points 
of interest in the area has been planned 
for the ladies. A highlight of the con- 
vention will be the annual banquet aboard 
the Sternwheeler Sprague, including a 
special performance by the Dixie Show- 
boat Players. 

Current officers of Louisiana-Missis- 
sippi Cotton Ginners Association are: 
President Eugene Fisackerly, Blaine, 
Miss.; Vice-Presidents Dan Foose, Thorn- 
ton, Miss., and Dan Logan, Gilliam, La.; 
Treasurer G. M. Lester, Jackson, Miss.; 
and Executive Vice-President, Gordon 
W. Marks, Jackson, Miss. 

National Cotton Ginners Association 
officers are: President C. A. Harvin, 
Summerton, S.C.; First Vice-President 
J. H. Williams, Natchitoches, La.; Second 
Vice-President J. S. Francis, Sr., Phoe- 
nix: Third Vice-President J. S. Morrison, 
Fort Worth; Secretary-Treasurer Carl 
Trice Williams, Jackson, Tenn.; and 
Executive Vice-President Tom Murray, 
Decatur, Ga. 








Texas Ginners Program 
Set for Convention 


@ BOASTING EXHIBITS valued at over 
$2 million and speakers lauded across the 
nation and state, Texas Cotton Ginners 
Association expects 5,000 plus ginners 
and their wives to flock to Dallas for the 
1961 Convention. 

Speakers include Honorable James O. 

Eastland, United States Senator from 
i Mississippi, Honorable Will Wilson, at- 
with. .. DUO WRAP torney general of Texas, and Dan Blount, 
JUTE BAGGING of the International Shoe Co., known as 
the “man who put laughter into the 

safety program.” 

Also on tap is the annual cotton style 
show, a house-packer in other years. This 
year’s show is up to the high standard 

DUO-WRAP is tough — rugged — durable. This superior, close-woven of its predecessors and will be presented 


; : by V s. of Dallas, says Ed Bush, 
bagging withstands hard use and rough wear... has extra strength wy as cieameaiens of TCG. - 
for cleaner, stronger bales... gives maximum protection from Registration will begin Sunday, April 
weather. DUO-WRAP is available in five types, each having specifica- % and the official convention will end 

tions of length, width and with a dance Tuesday evening, April 11, 


. 2 at the Statler Hilton. 
weight designed to meet in- 


C. G. Trading Corporation dividual requirements. 


122 EAST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y NEW 2-LB. OPEN WEAVE @ DONALD VAUGHN of An- 
MAMUFACTUBING DIVISION — HOUSTON TEEAS BAGGING ALSO AVAILABLE son County, North Carolina, has been 
awarded a $500 scholarship by Atlantic 


Cotton Association for being named top 
STOCKS MAINTAINED IN TEXAS, NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, LOUISIANA AND CALIFORNIA. 1-H Club cotton producer in North 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT COTTON PRODUCING DISTRICTS. Carolina. 
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it PAYS to place Workmen's Compensation with the SPECIALIST! 


This is only one of many extra advantages that are yours 
when you do business with the specialist in this field. You 
see, Texas Employers’ business is Workmen's Compensa- 
tion exclusively. We were organized in 1914 just to provide 
this one kind of insurance coverage in Texas That's why 
today writing policies and servicing claims direct from 
25 fully staffed Texas Branches we carry more Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance in Texas than our 4 next 
largest competitors combined! For you, this means maxi- 
mum security, really expert Safety Engineering Assistance, 
Faster Claims Settlement, and Direct Local Service 


Let Us Prove It! 


JRA 


Texas Employers .. 
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“Because You Deal DIRECT 
with Us on Sales, Service 
AND Claims!’ 


Texas Employers’ is the Direct Writing 
Company selling Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Insurance in Texas. This means maxi- 
mum economy for you because the 
reduced cost of our operations is available 
for policyholder dividends. 

It means maximum efficiency and better 
service, too. Because every Texas 
Employers’ man—District Manager, 
Branch Manager, Safety Engineer, Auditor, 
Underwriter or Claim Adjustor has just 
as much at stake in pleasing you as the 
salesman who sells you your policy, 
Think It Over! 


AUSTIN F. ALLEN, Choirman of the Boord @ BEN H. MITCHELL, President 





Midsouth Groups 


Kleet 


e 
HEADING ARKANSAS-MISSOURI GINNERS ASSOCIATION for the coming year Sikes and Mann 


will be, above, left to right, Len Mann, retiring president and new member, board of 
directors; W. F. Sikes, Sikeston, Mo., president; Jack Dante, Dumas, Ark., first vice- 
president; Rupert Blalock, Paragould, Ark., second vice-president, and Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president 


Y‘INNERS 
PA 


as-Missouri Offic 
Arkansas-M 


rENNESSEE GINNERS OFFICERS AND WIVES—Two echelons of “bosses” for 
the Tennessee ginners are pictured above prior to their being presented at a banquet 
during the annual convention at Memphis. They are, left to right, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold (Pete) Williams, Jackson, secretary-treasurer; Mr. and Mrs. Pat Mann of 
Brownsville, president; Mr. and Mrs. Allen Robertson of Ridgely, vice-president. 


of ginning research, past and pres- 
Vernon Moore, USDA Ginning 
ory, Stoneville; quality preserva- 
from the spinner’s viewpoint, 

by Ernest Carpenter, Green- 
Greenwood, S.C., and cotton’'s 





James A. Moss New 
Cotton Director 





been named Direc- 
, Commodity Sta- 

» eI tive March 3 
of Earle, Ark., received 
from Southwestern Col 
ind a LLB degre« i 
Washington Univer- 


with the old 
ent Admin 
the office 


5 to work on 


yttor Divi 
ity director 


Peanut Support Price Up 


The minimum price ipport for pea- 
been raised to $221 per ton, 
S) percent of parity. 
the 1960 crop was $201.24 
nt of the parity level 


ture Orville Free- 
ed that deductions 
ices for inspec 
expenses and 
iled nine do! 

be eliminated. 


outlook, given by Dr. M. K. Horne, chief 
economist, National Cotton Council. 
Council. 

Following the final afternoon of ex- 
hibits Tuesday, the convention closed 
with a dinner-dance. 


® Funeral Services Held 


For B. L. Anderson 


FUNERAL SERVICES were held March 
13 in Fort Worth for Bernie L. Ander- 
son, 8&2. 

Anderson was an active participant in 
cotton business in Texas and in the na- 
tion for 60 years. 

He was instrumental in the organiza- 
tion of the National Cotton Council and 
was serving as a vice-president at the 
time of his death. 

He was a former president of the 
Texas Cotton Association and was to 
have been honored by the organization at 
its fiftieth anniversary meeting March 
18 in Houston. 

A graduate of Bingham Military School 
in North Carolina, Anderson was the son 
of Neil P. Anderson, founder of the cot- 
ton shipping and merchandising firm that 
bears his name 

Anderson was a member of St. An- 
drews Episcopal Church and active in 
many civic and cotton organizations. 

He is survived by one son, Neil P. An- 
derson, II of Fort Worth; two daughters, 
Mrs. Jane Canning of Fort Worth and 
Mrs. R. B. Cooke of Baltimore, Md.; 
three grandsons and three great grand- 
children. 


@ ROBERT HINES has been 
named manager, Clovis-Sanger Coopera- 
tive Gin, near Fresno, Calif. 
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NEW!.... 
YOUR OWN GIN GREW CAN 
ERECT...WITHOUT WELDING! 


a“ 


y 


1. EASY TO ASSEMBLE 


With concrete footings poured, as few as 4 
men can completely erect a Wonder State 
Seed House in only 4 days! Wonder State 
Seed Houses are also easily dismantled and 
re-located. Easy-to-follow instructions are 
furnished . . . or, if you prefer, Wonder State 
will recommend a local authorized erector. 


2. ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


eliminates fire hazard; means lower insurance 
rates (compared to wood and iron-clad seed 
houses)! Little or no maintenance is re- 
quired! No danger of cave-in from rotting 
timbers! 

3. ACCESS DOOR AND CATWALK 


for safety and convenience! 


4. EXCLUSIVE RACK AND PINION 
ACTION HOPPER DOOR 

features large (42”x 32”) free-flow opening in 

each hopper. Makes it easier, quicker, far 

more efficient to load out seed. 


5, IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ANYWHERE 


Shipped in compact KD (knocked-down) 
package. Shipping weight: 20,000 pounds. 
(Double hopper model). 


6. OPTIONAL ACCESSORIES 


Wonder State Seed Houses are pre-punched 
for quick and easy installation of custom 
seed hopper, and shed for trailer storage! — 


7. OFF-SEASON STORAGE 


Store valuable planting seed without de- $ 
linting or treating. Also ideal for grain F.0.B. PARAGOULD, ARK. 
storage. Safe from rodents. 93 TON MODEL 


PLUS ERECTION 


4 
: 
‘ 
f 


hi 








Available in single hopper models or any multiple. 46.5 ton capacity per hopper. 

WW Place your order today by writing or calling collect CEdar 2-7754 

. 3 WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 
PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS 
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@ Deadline for Trading 

Rule Changes Nears 
PROPOSALS TO CHANGE, or amend, 
Nat al Cottor d Product sociation 
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® Ivan J. Campbell Named 
Assistant to President 
DICK HAUGHTON, JR., president 
ton Publishir Co.. publis 


Haughtor 
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Production Emphasized 





Blackland Plan Gets 
Public Airing 


gram designed to brighten the 
n income picture in the Texas Black- 
is was presented to allas Agric 
tural Club members P 
recent meeting 
Over 400 farmers, bs 
interested in agricultu 
area attended the lunc}l 
Dalla 
pach 
through ‘ 
, Dr R E Patterson, 
ire, Texas L&M College 
d the group “we thinl 
cal and research pro 
can get the peopl 


, Experiment 
1 Hutchinson, E 
cnoed the 


branches 


answers 

Spencer, agrici 

tonseed Crushe 
tin: 


J. CAMPBELL ; 
Mill Tours Planned 
Five area mi tours"ure planned by 


ounty agricultural 


ina d iring M arch 


Kannapolis 


Purina Offers Scholarships Btevens & Ce., Reanene Mt 


\ tota I o4 ser sponsors include American Cot- 

! ture i t ifacturers Institute, North Caro- 
sion Service and North Caro- 
Promotion Association. 


@® EARL H. HANSON, formerly 
with Archer-Deaiuieis-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, has joined the products control 
section of the research division of Allied 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters in Liberty- 
vill, Ul. 


| 


NCPA 
CONVENTION 
SITE 
EDEN ROC HOTEL, 
Miami Beach, Fla., 
will be convention 
headquarters for Na- 
tional Cottonseed 
Products Association 
members, May 14-16. 


e Final Rites Held 
For A. G. Falk 


FUNERAL SERVICES for A. G. Falk. 
retired Mobil fleet district manager, were 
held March 7 in the Cook Funeral Chape! 
in Austin 

Burial was in the Oakwood Cemetery. 

He died Sunday in a Waco hospital 
following a brief illness. 

Falk, who had served as secretary of 

» Gin Machinery and Supply Associa 
tion of Dallas, was honored by Texa: 
Cotton Ginners Association and Gin Ma 
chinery and Supply Association in Jan 
uary when he formally retired after 28 
years of working with ginners and gin 
supply representatives at Texas ginners’ 
conventions. He retired from the Mobil 
organization effective March 1. 

\ native of Austin, Falk attended the 
public schools there and St. Edward 
University. He was a veteran of World 
War I. 

Entering the oil business in 1923 with 
Pierce Oil Co. of Austin, he joined 
Mobil organization two years later 
» his career was spent in the mar 

livision. He served as assistant 
district, manager in Waco from 1932 to 
1934, when he was transferred to Dallas 

A member of the City Temple Presby 
terian Church, Falk was active in the 
Dallas Athletic Club, Dallas Country 
Club, Salesmanship Club and Dallas City 
Traffic Commission. He was a Mason 
and member of Hella Temple of Scottish 
Rite. 

Survivors include his wife; father, G. 

Falk of Austin; three brothers, Bibb 

lk and Chester Falk of Austin and 

QO. Falk of San Antonio, and a sister, 

iss Elsie Falk of Austin. 


Weed Control in Cotton 


Weed control in cotton was discussed 
in two reports at the California Weed 
Conference, held in Fresno County 
recently. 

The speakers, Jack Hurt, assistant 
manager, California Planting Cotton 
seed Distributors, and Jack Miller, weed 
specialist, U.S. Cotton Field Station, 
Shafter, Calif., pointed out the increas 
ing need for control, as weeds cost Cali- 
fornia farmers over one million dollars 
per day. 
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Improved Production Stresse 


At 1961 Western Conference 


= Meeting competition at home and abroad discussed by production 


leaders in 


Phoenix, March 7-8. 


PPORTUNITIES for improving cotton production and the ability of 

the crop to meet competition at home and abroad were emphasized 

by speakers at the Western Cotton Production Conference in Phoenix, 
Ariz., March 7-8. Ramada Inn was headquarters. 

“Efficiency-Quality” was the theme of the Conference, sponsored by 


National Cotton Council and 


Southwest 


Five-State Cotton Growers 


Association, in cooperation with many other federal, state and industry 


cotton. 
Grow- 


with 
Cotton 


associated 
Arizona 


organizations 
Local hosts were 
‘rs Association. 
The following material, presented at 
the Conference, will be reprinted and dis- 
tributed by the National Cotton Council 
and other sponsors as the official Sum- 
mary-Proceedings of the Conference: 


Opening Statement 
Hl DAN W. CLARKE, President, 


Arizona Cotton Growers Associa- 
tion, Tucson. 


I'm pleased to see this good group here 
for the opening of this conferenc I 
think it’s a good example of the 
for further improvement on the part of 
Western producers—a desi 
which has been so instrumental in bring 
ing our production to its present leve 
of technology and to its present level of 
prominence in U.S. cotton production, as 
well as the world 

I think it goes without 
Western producers as a whole have done 

xd job. We've been able to produce 
a quality fiber demanded by our mil 
customers. It’s particularly significant 
ve’ve even received a premium for ou 
cotton. 

At the 


some pos 


desire 


cotton 


market 


saving that 


time, we've been able to 
itive, and rather 
teps in cutting cost and increasing 
vields. I think most of us can remembe) 
that even as late as 10 years ago when 
when the first of these annual confet 
ences was held we were just getting 
vields a bale and and a 
bale and a half an acre—and mechanical 
harvesting, along with some other me 
chanized was being only on 
a limited acreage 


Same 


take sizeable, 


ip to a quarter 


aids, used 


Room for Improvement 


would want to 
retrace our 
But by 


think any of us 
direction and 
steps to that backward situation 
the same token, we would by no means 
become advocates of complacency and be 
content with staying where we are 
no stretch of the imagination have we 
reached the ultimate in the quality of 
fiber we can produce—or in the level 
of efficiency that it’s possible to obtain. 
We can never afford to be content with 
a “status quo.” 
Let's look at 


I don't 
reverse our 


some areas 


where we 


definitely need to make some gains. 


What about diseases? We still have 
a lot of work to do before we can write 
this one off as past experience. And 
weed control—we’ve come a long way 
with this problem, but we still haven't 
run out of room for progress. In fact, 
a couple of new problems have been 
introduced. For example, chemicals have 
been a big hely in getting rid of the 
hoe. But at the same time we've run 
into trouble with drift and residue 
hazards. 

Another big question facing Western 
producers is how to conserve our wate? 
in order to get maximum yield and 
quality with a minimum amount of water. 

And what about the chance for pro- 
viding a better quality fiber that will 
bring us increased markets? I| don’t 
think any of us would want to stand still 
In view of effort being exerted by the 
rest of the Belt, we'll be left 
we do. We still need to learn more about 
preserving quality, particularly in me- 
chanical harvesting since it’s so promi- 
nent in the West, and in ginning this 
rougher cotton. 


- 
“se 


1 - 


TWO LEADERS who participated in the Western Cotton Production Conference at 
Phoenix are pictured here, discussing plans. Dr. M. K. Horne, chief economist of the 
National Cotton Council, left, was a featured speaker. E. S. McSweeny is executive 


secretary of 
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These are just a few areas where we 
can hope to find some answers that will 
propel us forward at an even faste: 
rate in the future—and these are just 
a few of the subjects to be covered on 
the program of this conference. 

I think we have a program in 
store and an excellent group of parti 
cipants to present it. I, for one, am 
optimistic about the opportunities before 
us for producing a better quality fibe 
and for producing it more efficiently. 
If this conference can outline f 
these opportunities and impress upon us 
the need for capitalizing on them, it 
will certainly have been successful and 
worthwhile. 


good 


some o 


Stand Improvement by 
In-Furrow Treatments 


@ DR. R. H. GARBER, Plant 
Pathologist, ARS-USDA, U.S. Cot- 
ton Field Station, Shafter, Calif. 


In recent years a great amount of 
effort has been expended in the 
for ways to control seedling diseases. 
Certainly our knowledge has been in 
creased. But last year U.S. cotton grow 
ers lost an estimated $75 million because 
of failure to establish a healthy stand. 
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Arizona Cotton Growers, local hosts. 
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ontrol emergence disease left an inadequate 
stand. The addition of Captan to PCNB 
in the furrow appeared to provide no 
advantage over the addition of PCNB 
alone. It would appear that in this trial 
Ceresan M seed treatment provided what 


seedling 
information 
d by many growers 
may occur before 
push 
they hz 


The 1962 Western Cotton Pro- 
duction Conference will be held 
March 6-7 in El Paso. 


obviou thi 


asses 


» aS seedings 
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Seed Treatment Helps 


Combinations Show 


would be effective against a wide group 
of organisms. 

Some chemicals have looked promising, 
but none have approached the degree of 
control we desire. Trials in the green- 
house and in the field in California have 
demonstrated that combining fungicides 
which control different fungus offers 
some promise of an increased level of 
protection from seedling pathogens. 

Greenhouse trials with sterilized soils 
artificially infested with specific organ- 
isms help illustrate the selective activity 
of certain fungicides. Fungicides were 
applied as seed treatments. Ceresan 100 
represented commonly used commercial 
seed treatments. Dexon, an experimental 
fungicide, and PCNB were used. 
Seeds were planted in soils infested with 
Pythium ultimum, Rhizoctonia solani and 
a combination of the two. 

In Pythium infested soil, Ceresan 100 
and Dexon gave superior emergence and 
survival as compared to non-treated and 
PCNB treated Dexon was highly 
effective against Pythium. In Rhizoc- 
tonia infested soil, non-treated and Dexon 
treated seed had a very poor emergence, 
and all seedlings died following emer- 
gence Ceresan 100 produced a_ good 
emergence count and a fair surviving 
stand. PCNB demonstrated superior 
activity against Rhizoctonia in this trial. 
When a _ soil was infested with both 
Pythium and Rhizoctonia none of the 
treatments gave satisfactory emergenc: 
rr survival 

The next step was to combine mater 
ials such as Dexon or Ceresan 100, which 
effective against Pythium, with 

which had given excellent pro- 
from attack by Rhizoctonia. The 
fungicides containing Cere- 
Dexon were far superior to 
non-treated or Dexon treated seed in 
Pythium soil. In Rhizoctonia soil all 
treatments contained PCNB, and all per- 
formed very well compared to the non- 
treated. In Pythium and Rhizoctonia in 
fested soil the combination treatments 
containing fungicides with specific activ- 
ity for both Pythium and Rhizoctonia 
gave excellent emergence with little post- 
emergence death loss 


Field Trials Give Results 


One field 


also 


seed 


were 


PCNB 
tection 
combination 
san 100 or 


trial from our 1960 tests 
istrates the performance of combina- 
tion fungicides in the field. Non-treated 
and either of the single seed treatments 
PCNB or Dexon had poor emergence, 
and many plants died leaving unsatisfac- 
tory stands. Panogen treatment 
produced fine emergence but high post- 
emergence death Combinations of 
PCNB with either Captan, Ceresan 100, 
Dexon or Panogen produced fair stands 
and post-emergence death 
than single fungicide. 
specific fungicides as in- 
involves the sam 
seedling disease control 
In one of our early trials with in- 
furrow fungicides in California, Ceresan 
M was used on all seed. Ceresan M used 
without the addition of a soil fungicide 
fair emergence but over half the 
was lost through post-emergence 
death When Captan was applied 
into the seed furrow there was an im- 
provement in emergence and survival 
wer seed treatment alone, but post- 


seed 


loss. 


losses 


lower 

any 
Combining 

furrow f 


rinciples of 


ingicides 


gave 
stand 


108s 


protection was needed from Pythium, and 
the additional protection of Captan in 
the furrow was not needed. PCNB in 
this trial gave excellent protection from 
pre-emergence loss from Rhizoctonia. 


In the second trial, conducted the fol- 
lowing year, in-furrow treatments were 
applied without the benefit of Ceresan 
M seed treatment. Ceresan M treatment 
improved the emergence and _ survival 
when compared to no treatment. Captan 
soil treatment gave a good emergence 
but did not prevent post-emergence 
death PCNB without Ceresan M 
seed treatment in this trial provided 
poor emergence and survival. Addition 
of Captan to PCNB in the furrow pro- 
duced an excellent stand with a minimum 
of post-emergence loss. Once again it was 
necessary to have fungicides active 
against both Pythium and Rhizoctonia 
in one treatment to get and maintain 
the desired stand. 


loss. 


In still a third trial Ceresan M seed 
treatment alone or in combination with 
Captan row treatment provided only fair 
emergence and stands were seriously re- 
duced by post-emergence losses 


Again, PCNB in the furrow, in addi- 
tion to Ceresan M on the seed, just gave 
as much protection as Captan and PCNB 
in the furrow. It appears that in this 
trial Ceresan M again provided as much 
protection from attack by Pythium as 
was needed. Combinations that offered 
protection from both Rhizoctonia and 
Pythium also provided and maintained 
good stands. 

In the final trial, a single seed treat- 
ment was compared to a combination 
seed treatment. These may be compared 
with single and combination row treat- 
ments. Disease in this location was not 
serious, so seed treatment provided ade- 
quate emergence and survival. The com- 
bination seed treatment that provided 
excellent emergence and survival in the 
seed treatment trials, Dexon plus PCNB, 
gave better emergence and survival than 
Captan seed treatment alone. As an in- 
furrow treatment, Dexon and PCNB ap- 
peared to give better emergence and 
survival than Captan with PCNB. When 
seed were treated with Dexon alone and 
only PCNB was dusted in the row, re- 
sults were nearly as good as when both 
fungicides were dusted into the row. 
Again, if protection from both Pythium 
and Rhizoctonia was present in a treat- 
ment, excellent emergence and survival! 
was evident. 


Depends on Grower's Needs 


Results from both greenhouse and 
field trials with seed and soil treatments 
indicate the possibility of improving the 
protection of cotton from seedling dis- 
eases by the use of combinations of 
fungicides that are specific but highly 
effective against the individual patho- 
gens involved. It has not been possible 
to predict the amount or severity of 
seedling disease that might be expected 
in any given field. Therefore, the deci- 
sion whether to use seed treatment or 
some form of soil fungicide will depend 
on the level of protection desired by the 
grower. In-furrow soil fungicide applica- 
tions offer a much higher level of pro- 
tection from seedling diseases than seed 
treatments. Hopperbox applications ap- 
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pear to provide a level between seed and 
in-furrow treatments. 

We may not be able to stop the $75 
million annual loss to seedling diseases, 
but. if we better understand some of the 
principles involved in controlling seed- 
ling diseases we can more intelligently 
formulate an effective control program. 


Nematode Control 


M@ DR. H. W. REYNOLDS, 
Nematologist, ARS-USDA, Cotton 


Research Center, Tempe, Ariz. 
The cotton nematode, a 
microscopic round worm, is a_ trouble- 
some pest of both short and extra-long 
staple cotton in the Southwest. The para- 
site enters tiny roots and feeds on 
internal tissues, which results in a 
knotted or galled root system. These 
galls interfere with the movement of 
water and nutrients within the plant. 
This causes the cotton plant to wilt 
temporarily, especially during the heat 
of the day. 
The root-knot 


root-knot 


nematode is a debilitat 
ing, rather than a lethal, pest because 
the cotton plant seldom dies outright 
from the nematode only. However, when 
the root-knot nematode is associated with 
certain damping-off fungi, a high mor- 
tality rate may occur in the seedling 
stage. 


Soil Texture Big Factor 


Soil texture is the most important 
environmental factor affecting the root- 
knot nematode-cotton relationship. Nema- 


tode damage to cotton is restricted to 
the coarse textured, sandy loam soils. 
Fine textured loam soils are not favor- 
able to the development of this parasite 
on cotton 

Soil temperature is also an important 
factor affecting this pest. Optimum soil 
temperature for its development is 81 
degrees Fahrenheit, but the parasite will 
enter the roots and damage the plant at 
temperatures somewhat above or below 
81 degrees. In fact, the nematode will 
enter the roots at temperatures favorable 
for cottonseed germination. 

Egg masses and larvae of the root- 
knot nematode are disseminated in the 
cotton row and from field to field 
through irrigation water. Also farm ma- 
chinery is a means of dissemination 
within a field as well as from field to 
field in soil adhering to farm implements. 

Extra-long staple varieties are more 
susceptible to the nematode than most 
short staple varieties. However, the short 
staple variety, Deltapine, was observed 
to be very susceptible in 1960 to the pest 
under Arizona conditions. 


Three Control Measures 


There are three effective and practical 
means of controlling the cotton root-knot 
nematode: crop rotation, summer fallow, 
and soil fumigation. 

Rotation of cotton 
alfalfa highly 
root-knot nematode (such as 
Chilean and Moapa) for 
years has proved to be a 
of reducing root-knot populations on the 
following cotton crop. In addition, this 
rotation maintains fertility at a 
high enough level for good cotton yields 
A one-year rotation of small grains 


with a variety of 
resistant to the cotton 
African, 
two or more 


good method 


SOll 


grown during the cool months, followed 
by grain sorghum in the summer, has 
also reduced root-knot nematode damage 
to the cotton crop the next year. 

Root-knot nematodes are controlled 
effectively if the land is kept completely 
fallow during the hot summer months 
with an occasional disking. This elimi- 
nates weeds on which the nematode can 
feed, and keeps the upper eight-nine 
inches of the soil dry and unfavorable 
for nematode survival. However, some 
growers cannot justify fallowing thei: 
land because of limited acreage or othe: 
factors whch might disrupt their plan 
of operation. 

Where it is not practical for 
to rotate crops regularly or to practice 
summer fallow for root-knot control, so?! 
fumigation has given very good results 
on fields planted to cotton year afte: 
year. Soil fumigants have usually been 
applied with four-row, eight-chisel inje« 
tion equipment on a row-placement basis. 
The chisels are usually set so as to 
deliver two lines of fumigant five to six 
inches from the center of each listed 
bed. The fumigant is injected approxi- 
mately eight inches below the normal soil 
surface level. An advantage of the row 
placement method is that it requires only 
one-half to two-thirds the amount of 
fumigant as overall or area treatment. 
A disadvantage is that cotton stalks and 
roots of the previous crop may be present 
and interfere with the application by 
collecting around the chisel points. 

A recent practice which has shown 
promise under certain conditions is the 
application of an emulsifiable fumigant 
in irrigation water. The chemical is 
metered into the water at the time of 
pre-planting irrigation. 

Recent experiments 


growel 


conducted in the 





TAKE A THRIFTY VACATION: 
STAY AT... 


You can invest very little... yet 
enjoy the glamor and fascination 
New Orleans offers. Spacious, 
airy rooms complete with all 
comforts and conveniences includ- 
ing radio, air conditioning, TV, 
and the BEST in service. In the 


MAKE UP YOUR 
OWN V-BELTS... 
IN ANY LENGTH 


with 


a Cut off the required 
length of V-Belting. 


2] Attach Alligator 
V-Belt Fastener 


ALLIGATOR 


V-BELT 


FASTENERS 


AND A LENGTH OF CROSS- 
WOVEN TYPE V-BELTING 
(Available by the foot in 
sizes A, B, BB, C D & E) 


Commercial Center on Lafayette 


Square 


The Most for your Travel Dollar— from 


ew Oceans 


close to all main 
New Orleans activities. 
Parking Lot next door. 


YOUR 


ORDER FROM 


3) Thread belt ends around 


sheaves and join fastener 


FAST AND EASY INSTALLATION 
ON ALL V-DRIVES 


- > 


$ DISTRIBUTOR 


or write to us 
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for bulletin 


ONE STRONG SEPARABLE 
ALLIGATOR FASTENER 


Pilly STEEL LACING COMPANY 


4632 LEXINGTON ST. 


CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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Research Findings id z bit. 
In Weed Control 


MH. FRED ARLE, Agronomist, 
ARS-USDA, Cotton Research 
Center, Tempe, Ariz. 
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Preplanting Hazards 


Placement Offers Solution 


in the loss of plants. During the 1960 
season we attempted to determine the 
effect of rainfall on young cotton plants 
growing in soil which had been previ- 
ously treated with diuron. Half of each 
plot was left untreated. Beginning April 
1 cottonseed was planted at three- to 
four-day intervals until eight plantings 
were made. By early May plants varied 
in size from four true leaves to that 
which had not yet emerged. At this time 
one-half inch rainfall was simulated by 
sprinkler irrigating for two hours. At 
each planting date there was some vari- 
ation in seedling emergence, and a vari- 
ability in plant age when the area was 
sprinkled. Plant counts were taken im- 
mediately prior to sprinkling, eight to 23 
days after sprinkling. 

Plants in the cotyledon stage when 
sprinkled were most susceptible to injury 
and a number of these growing in treated 
soil died. Plants in the cotyledon stage 
and growing in untreated soil also died 
during this period. It is assumed that 
the plants died because of infection by 
Rhizoctonia. Therefore, it is quite pos- 
sible that plants on diuron treated soil 
could have died because of wilt rather 
than susceptibility to diuron. Plant 
counts made May 27 were about equal to 
counts of earlier dates. Although some 
plants died during the interval, the plant 
population remained constant because of 
delayed seed germination and the emer- 
gence of additional seedlings. 

Preplanting applications of diuron had 
no effect on maturity of cotton, and 
total yields for each planting date were 
highest on the treated portion of each 
plot. Cotton yields of the first picking 
were approximately equal for treated and 
intreated areas (percent first picking 
times total yield). Due to weed competi- 
tion on untreated areas, cotton yields of 
the second picking were substantially 
reduced 

Additional experimental work with pre 

ant applications of diuron is planned 

the 1961 season. Also, a number of 
farmers have indicated their intention of 
making preplant trials. It is strongly 
suggested that such applications are 
imited to a restricted acreage. 


My Weed Control Plan 
HM ART PACHECO, JR., Pro- 


ducer, Marana, Ariz. 


I am most happy to report on my 
weed control program because this is 
an area where I have definitely been 
able to lower my costs and, as a result, 
to help maintain our net income where it 
should be. 

The two weeds that give us the most 
trouble are Johnsongrass and the annua 
morning glory. Gradually, Johnsongrass 

being almost eliminated. In 1953 we 
had a $23 an acre hoeing cost, most of 
which was for chopping Johnsongrass 
Actually this wasn’t so bad, since John 
songrass was so thick in many place 

iat we used a renovator with sweep 

knock down the beds and cut out 
le grass so we could plant. We are in 
a water association and at that time 
the water company was still using men 
with sceythes to cut the Johnsongrass on 
ditch banks. The men could never get 
around fast enough and the grass would 
go to seed. Naturally, in addition to the 
old established stands of Johnsongrass, 
we had a completely new stand of grass 
every time we irrigated, because the seed 
vould float down our delivery laterals 
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BUY THE PROVEN QUALITY PRODUCT 
THAT MEANS EXTRA PROFIT 


TO YOU... .ESPESOL NORMAL 
HEXANE! ESPESOL'S EXTRA- 
CLOSE BOILING RANGE 

MEANS GREATER SOLVENT 
RECOVERY WITH FINER UAT OIL 
AND MEAL AS 
A RESULT. FOR 
IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY, CALL OFFICE NEAREST YOU. 
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Residue Problems 
In the West 


WM DR. H. L. HALLER, Assistant 
to Administrator, Farm Research, 
ARS-USDA, Washington, D.C. 


ed to 


uut > i 


prevent 
residues on 
, har 
or ly re 


prob em for 


ons. 
variety of 
ndiy, the rv 


endment to the 


Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act provides 
for the establishment of safe tolerances 
for pesticides that may remain as resi- 
dues in or on raw agricultural commod- 
ities at harvest. 

Under the Amendment, cottonseed has 
been determined to be a raw agricultural 
commodity. Therefore, if a pesticide resi- 
due Is present in or on cottonseed, a 
tolerance, or an exemption from toler- 
‘ * must be obtained, because cotton- 
seed meal and cake are used as animal 
feed and cottonseed oil in oleomargarine 
and in vegetable shortenings. Legal tol- 
rances have been established for a num- 
ae | of pe sticides used in cotton pro- 
duction 
Cotton growers are thus faced with the 
normously difficult job of controlling 
an ever-growing number of insect pests 
on cotton—and at the same time keeping 
residues at a neglible level. 


Drift Is Big Problem 


€ 
} 


Drift cidal chemicals during 
application is one of the biggest and 
most difficult problems for cotton 


growers. 


pes 


It may present a hazard to humans, 
livestock, beneficial insects, fish and wild- 
life, and nearby crops. It also may dam- 
‘ the crop itself—as cotton can be 
damaged when 2,4-D is applied to nearby 
rice fi 

Another hazard of increasing import- 
is the possibility of drift imparting 
a persistent residue on a marketable crop. 
This is particularly important with fruits 

vegetables, where there may be a 
zero tolerance for the pesticide being 
applied, or where no tolerance at all has 
been established for the crop. 

An especially difficult problem is 
drift of pesticides pastures and 
feed crops. The quantity of drifted pesti- 
dom affects the health of liv 
But residues on feed may contami! 
animals or the milk 


lds 


’ 
ance 


and 


onto 


ides s¢ 
the fat of meat 
of dairy animals. 
Tol rances have been established for 
several insecticides in the fat of certain 
meat animals. But the present Food and 
Drug Administration policy establishes 
only zero tolerances for pesticide residues 
in milk. However, tolerances greater than 
zero are allowed for residues of many of 
the pesticides in other major foods. This 
policy is based upon the premise that 
milk constitutes the sole or major food 
infants, young children, and sometimes 
aged and ill, and these groups may 
be more susceptible to toxic actions than 
are others 
Recently the Food Protection Commit- 
tee of the National Academy of Sciences 
National Research Council expressed the 
opini that there is no evidence or rea 
basis for presuming that ex 
small residues of pesticides in 
peculiarly hazardous for the 
An infant is given other foods 
which may contain residues 
The committee believes it 
is unscientific to insist that to be safe 
for infants, cow’s milk must be absolutely 
free of residues of pesticides permitted 
in other foods. 


Complicating 


j 
deemed sate 


of pesticide 


the entire residue prob- 
the fact that a tolerance for a 
cannot be established based on 
due to drift. For example, to- 
matoes and alfalfa may be grown in 
adjacent fields. If an _ insecticide for 
which there is a tolerance on tomatoes is 
applied to this crop, and some drifts onto 
the alfalfa on which there is no tolerance 
for the insecticide being applied, the 
alfalfa is subject to seizure if it moves 


iem 15 
pe stic ide 


residues 
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RESPONSIBILITY loday more than ever it is imper 


ative that ginners preserve the quality of the lint that growers entrust to their care. 





ANDERSON. CLAYTON & CO. 


ncorporat« d 


HOUSTON + MEMPHIS - LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK + BOSTON 
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cottor 
rotation plar 
Many growers wishing to make maxi- 
1um yields continue to apply insecticides 
harvest to control the boll weevil. 
ich cases, pesticide residues may 
) xic to workers. It is absolutely es- 
ential that least hazardous materials be 
Furthermore, applications should b 
timed to allow the longest possible period 
of time before workers move into the 


fields 


farmer’s crop 


Recent emphasis on post-season appli 

ion of insecticides to kill diapausing 

weevils may present some residut 

It is no longer practical for 

farmer to permit dairy or 

ls being finished for slaughter 

cotton fields. Every 

ffor obtain data on 

residues present and their effects on live- 
tock and wildlife 

In view of the growing use of desic 

nts and defoliants, a few words may b 

ler on those that have recently been 

cotton. They will 

e USDA Summary of Regis- 

Agricultural Pesticide Chemical 

scheduled to be published early this 


eated 


must be made to 


Tor 1s¢ on 


acid, and 
registered as 
latter two for 
crops only. Use of arseni 
1 pentachlorophenal on cotton for 
han seed purposes originally was 
to March 5, 1961. Further ex- 
will likely be authorized to com 
research in 


caiclum 


chlor: 
Lloropheno 
harvest 


arsenic 


were 


on seed 
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progress 

cyanamid and tributyl- 
cotton was al 
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Magnes} 

orothritt 
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Chemicals Here to Stay 
ve chemicals are here to stay 
come to rely on them to 
livestock from insects, 

! effi 

ons in many other 


? 
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avt 
to increase 


jlutely essential 


esent 


more efficient 

t continue t 
at have a wid 
ntrol tech 
with 


new co 


aion 


omising 


mat 


Meanwhile, I would like to stress one 
important fact. No other country in the 
world has such comprehensive laws and 
enforcement procedures to insure the 
safe use of chemicals for food production 
and distribution. Many of the newer 
pesticides used in this country are com- 
monly used in Europe, too. 

The past decade has seen the most ex- 
tensive body of research on all aspects 
of pesticides that exists anywhere in the 
world. Much of this stems from the high- 
ly dynamic and progressive nature of 
agriculture in this country, and the large 
and necessary role of pesticides. It is un- 
likely that any other country will ever 
approach the magniture of our research 
on this topic. Millions of dollars have 
been spent on study of pesticides, and 
many millions more will be spent in the 
future. 

This 
money, 
tive to 
supply of 


cost. 


research, time, 
has only one objec- 
safe and adequate 
fiber at reasonable 


concentration of 
and energy 
provide a 
food and 


Program Based on Facts 


Every effort must be made to inform 
the public objectively on the provisions 
instituted to assure a safe and wholesome 
food supply. The program for pesticide 
safety is founded so firmly on logic and 
facts, and so tempered with extra pre- 
caution, that there should be no need 
even to defend it. It might be more real- 
istic if critics of present-day pesticide 
use were challenged to accept full re- 
sponsibility for our food supply, if pesti- 
cide usage were to be unrealistically 
curtailed. 

Curtailment of pesticide use would re- 
sult in reducing crops from 10 to 90 per- 
cent. Prices of most food items would in- 
crease greatly. Many items mostly 
fruits and vegetables would totally 
disappear from open markets. 

USDA some years ago estimated that 
to offset the pest losses in agricultural 
production, an extra 8&8 million acres 
would have to be cultivated, and that 
losses subsequent to harvest equal the 
production of an additional 32 million 
Estimates of the damage caused 
by agricultural pests rank between $8 
and $15 billion annually—a quarter of 
our annual production—and this despite 
the widespread use of the best control 
practices now available. 

Pests must be controlled or the food 
supply of the nation will decrease mark- 
edly in quantity and quality. These ines- 
capable facts make it plain that chemi- 
cals are destined to continue as much a 
part of farming as the tractor. 


Label Tells Story 


The label is still the best available 
source of information on how to safely 
ise a pest control production on a food 
crop. The Food and Drug Administration 
has frequently stated that it has never 
had to make a seizure of a food where it 
established that the pesticide 
used in with directions. 


acres 


could be 
was accordance 
It would be encouraging to say the big 
changes in pesticide control are over, and 
we have only a few more things to learn. 
But, unfortunately, such is not the case. 
We are still in a transitional period that 
may last some time. We may, during this 
period, find new and specific pesticidal 
chemicals. We may establish tolerances 
for all useful chemicals that leave resi 
dues on foods. And we may find that 
food production will become an even more 
science than it is today. 
Two final points are so important they 


precise 
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without replanting and in : weather! 


SECRET OF ORTHOCIDE SOIL — Protection pays 4 ways: : ee replanting 
nD 2D W atTrerec. fF. a : costs. 2. Gives high-priced, early cotton. 3. Gives 

TREATER X St CC ESS: famous full stands (90% to 100%). 4. Gives uniform stands 

‘circle of protection” around young that harvest fast mechanically. 

cotton root wards off soil-borne ; 


diseases— damping off, sore shank, : ORTHOCIDE Soil Treater X 
sore shin and root rot. Young cot- 
ton takes hold, grows strong and ' 
uniform through dampness and § ORTHO 
rain. Without replanting, a full 

stand is well underway. Cotton 

protected by ORTHOCIDE Soil A? 


Treater X pays off weeks early! HELPING THE WORLD GROW BETTER 





Pe use, 


CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY, ORTHO DIVISION, P.O. Box 4948, Dallas, Texas; P.O. Box 6405, Memphis, Tenn.; P.O. Box 576, Columbia, S.C. 
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cannot be overemphasized. : lusts. Although it is realized that dusts DDT and Endrin; the latter being ap- 
overwhelming fact clear]; é rive better control under certain plied the 4th after other runs completed. 
emerged from the ~ ies, | conditi . evidence available would indi- Post treatment samples (four replicates) 
ings, and discussions of e pi f F a greatly increased drift hazard were taken at 7, 14 and 21 days follow- 
veal h: our foods ; ifer ar ‘ lus it was thought best to concen- ing treatment. None of this data on 
more whe before, ate our limited tests on sprays. actual chemical residue is available at 
i | were made with aircraft and_ this time. 
apparatus set for medium and 2. Siliconed glass slides (silicone is to 
ays in June and fine sprays in make drops stand without spreading) 
Application rate was aimed at one at each station. 
lons per acre with 35-foot swaths 3. Siliconed glass slides were also laid 
to cover 40 acres for each test. under the airplane for drop size data 
r-m front was laid out in each there. 
and the drift line was established 


near possible on the line of normal October Runs, Air Samples 


. ° i direction. Weather conditions as 1. Staplex air samplers were used with 
Applying Chemicals 2" normal as possible were chosen. This epiication 
appeared to be in a four to six mph : — ’ “2 . : : 
° e wind velocity range at 20-40 percent re 2. Cascade impactors single units used. 
To Avoid Drift so coeiiiiie’ aan a ak 3. Weather again taken as for the June 
a“ é lumidity and near normal adia . 
, runs. 
temperatul apse rate, which 
HM NORMAN 8B. AKESSON, ould indicate low turbulence conditions. Presentation of the Data 
: , : : x ve June runs the fine and medium 
Agricultural Engineer, University prays were applied simultaneously on Drop distribution was somewhat larger 
of California, Davis. eparate fields. Nozzles on the fine set than for Oct. 4 for the Oct. 3 run. These 
iy S. S. Co., D&8-46 hollow cone, seem to refute other data which showed 
. ‘ 1 di t down, and the medium’ a larger drop size in the air on the run 
# WESLEY E. YATES, Associate set-up was with one-eighth inch D-8 jets for Oct. 4 sol for Oct. 3. It is suspected 
Professor, Agricultural Engineer- (no whirl pl: aimed down 45 degrees that there was a much lower spray dis- 
; . . . . back wit] stream charge rate on the Oct. 4 run. But no 
Ing, University of California i Ju LE and Aramite were immediate answer appears for the larger 
Davis. py i by e: ‘ n an emulsion drop size in the air except that the 
for t ds activ weather appeared to be significantly 
rf more turbulent on the second day. 
respectively ‘ Other data also indicated a much lower 
10 gallons and strontiun discharge volume on the second day. It 
radioactive) : } ds is possible that as much as two times 
i , more material was discharged on Oct 3. 
Data taken June 23-24 indicated poor 
correlation of replicated samples of both 
uunds of the tracer and the active chemical from 
(safra- about 400 feet downwind. While little 
Again could be done for this on the hay samples, 
approximately except to increase the number of repli- 
i cates (to five on the October runs), it 
im} g set-up was as follows: was thought than an increased sensitiv- 
. ’ ity tracer was needed to obtain less 
June Runs, Ground Samples variation in the tracer data and made 
Alfalfa samples 10 pounds, th it more accurate at least to the half 
ach ation at zero di , mile station. 
y before treatment. Fine spray gave more drift in each 
‘ . inc} in height. case, but the separation might indicate 
The SrCl2 samples were taken from the increased wind and turbulence. The 
umeter filter paper (0.2 sq ft) air samples indicate an almost 10-fold 
— as ashed solu increase in drifting particles from the 
series tion, analyzed on a flam ect. fine spray. The general pattern seems 
to fit that previously obtained by other 
observations. All data tracer was cor- 
rected to micrograms per 0.2 square feet 
‘ Using fine and medium spray with 
: . ; active Toxaphene, fine and medium spray 
June Runs, Air Samples with the Src tracer and the 7GA assy 
Staplex air samplers coll al from the Oct. 3 run, an attempt was 
pray on four-inch d t made to correlate the tracer and active 
These were analyzed for §S 2 chemical obtained. The relation was not 
cade impacto m too good, but if the data on the tracer 
borne drop siz is considered low at distances from 300 
vas taker to 400 feet downwind, the matching would 
er runs, the same be improved. The 7GA run indicates this 
1 (450 HP Stearman) wi might be the case. Discounting different 
et noz s aimed straigh weather conditions, the 7GA run more 
give drop size nearly follows the fine drop active Toxa- 
, under 150 microns’ phene pattern. The 7GA and SrCl2 runs 
The Oct. 3 run was were corrected to each other. The active 
if Tedion and 0.1 Toxaphene was applied with SrCl2 and 
uoral TCA hence is similar. 
mix per acre Drift curves may well follow the de- 
h one gallon pressed section pattern, where such things 
as evaporation of spray to a constant 
particle size, weather conditions, and 
been ¢ other factors do not permit a straight 
lowe ! applicatio power function or simple Stokes law ex- 
1¢ » calibration proble1 planation of the fall-out. 
. +. Other data showed an increase in 
October Runs, Ground Samples active chemical residue as dosage rate 
Alfalfa samples, five replicates each increased, but not in a linear manner. 
‘ | ‘ ‘ Blanks (four Since these were taken on different days, 
taken the previous day weather again played a role in disrupt- 
y one set of samples’ ing the pattern. It is also likely that 
analyzed for Tedion increasing the concentration in the spray 
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would not produce a direct relation in 


the increased deposit. 


Detection Limits 


The problem of residue tolerances and 
detection limits is still very clouded. The 
Federal law specified zero tolerance for 
Aramite, Heptachlor, Dieldrin and Ald- 
rin on alfalfa, which the California law 
has adopted. DDT and Toxaphene are 
not specified under Federal law, but this 
means an automatic zero by Federal 
standard. However, when not specified, 
the California law says in effect no limit. 
California has, however, specified 0.5 
ppm for DDT on dairy feeds including 
alfalfa. 

Thus, any consideration for alfalfa 
hay having Aramite, Aldrin, Dieldrin, 
or Heptachlor must be based on the lowe) 
detection limits, which are subject to 
change at any time. 

If we assume certain detection limits 
on which seizures might be based, we 
can discuss drift data as follows. Pesti- 
cide residues, all applied in fine spray 
form (one dust run), indicate that the 
amount of residue from Aramite applied 
at 1.5 pounds actual per acre is 0.25 
ppm on the alfalfa at 500 feet. This 
esablishes point One, the pesticide resi 
due. Now if the period to harvest from 
time of drift is taken as 30 days and 
the degradation data shows a half lifs 
of 4.5 days, then at 30 days the residuc 
level would be 0.025 ppm (point Two) 

Tests indicate that after curing the 
hay would have been twice the concentra- 
tion of Aramite or 0.0025x2 005 
(point Three). 

This is likely detection limit 
of presently analytical equipment 
and hence the point Four, the feeding 
characteristics, or the amount of Ara 
mite in would not need be con- 
sidered because’ tentative information 
indicates that Aramite retention in milk 
is very low, hence the amount in th 
milk would be undetectable 

It is to be noted again that these data 
are in no way to be construed as toler 
ances, for there is no tolerance for any 
pesticide in milk. California, by permit 
ting a 0.5 ppm tolerance of DDT on dairy 
feeds, takes into consideration 
feed-through of DDT or 0.01 
milk. The practical detection limit of 
of DDT in milk al factor 
safety in the California regulations 
10-fold, in the case of DDT 


Feeding Data 


below the 


used 


the milk 


lows for a 


available on al 
indicates 


data are not 
chemicals, but that presently 
factors of 1.50 from DDT and several 
others, and as low as 1.100 for Toxa 
phene. In the case of Methoxachlor, 
throug the milk 


pomts 


Feeding 


none 

omes 
Applying 

hene we find 


@ FINE Spray, 2.5 ppm at 500 
feet, but note the drift with 
different weather conditions and also 
that Toxaphene is being applied at 4.5 
pounds per 


test was 


acre 

a INCOMPLETE degradation data 
shows about 4.5 days half life, hence in 
3) days this would be 2.5/26.66 0.025 


@ AssuMING that curing the hay 
doubles the residue concentration, we 


would now have 0.05 ppm. 


At this point we can only assume 
this level 0.05 is not at seizure leve 
detection and that the hay could 
the Federal law. In California, no 
applies, hence the next step, point 
the feed-through is applied. 


@ FEED-THROUGH data indicates 
a 1:100 ratio, hence 0.05/100 .0005 ppm 
in milk. This is well below the limit of 
any detection equipment by a consider- 
able factor of safety. 


It must be pointed out that the data 
shown for residues and discussed above 
are based on very limited testing involv- 
ing only one basic weather pattern with 
variations as noted. Though residue 
checks are being concentrated on milk, 
the Federal and California laws give 
the enforcement agencies the power to 
seize hay and there can be no guarantee 
that seizures won’t be made at any time 
Hence the lowest detection limits have 
to be considered on hay as noted. 

When the feed-through (point Four) 
is considered, it generally adds a factor 
of safety of considerable magnitude, 
since for the chemicals discussed above, 


feed-through of 1.50, 1.100 and 1: infinity 
can be shown, depending on the chemical 
being fed. We are unable at this time 
to feel any degree of safety in recom- 
mending anything than 500 feet 
downwind as the closest that applications 
should be made to alfalfa. 

For an upwind case, 100 feet should 
suffice. While this may seem unduly con- 
servative, particularly as regards milk 
contamination, it is the best that can 
be said as of now. 

Further test data will be available 
from the October runs and it is expected 
that further runs will be made, particu- 
larly to determine the effect of other 
weather patterns. While we have ad 
vanced greatly in our technique regard- 
ing tracer use, the micro-weather cor- 
relation still remains a serious unknown 
and a stumbling block to any attempt to 
predict drift residues. 


less 





e New Gin Buildings 


e Bur Hoppers 
e Dirt Hoppers 


P.O. Box 486 





teel Products for the Cotton Gin 


Buildings Fabricated and Erected: 


e Gin Accessory Buildings 
e Gin Building Additions 


Cottonseed Handling: 


e Overhead Storage, gravity load Seed Houses 
e Bulk Storage Seed Houses 


e Customer Boxes 


Bur and Waste Handling: 


e Bur Spreaders, truck and trailer units 


Write or call us for further details. 


X TRIANGLE 
Nauufacturing Company 


SLATON, TEXAS 


Phone VAlley 8-3259 
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DOUBLES Ginning Capacity! 


Perfectly matched sets — designed and engineered as a team 
to accomplish high grade ginning at very high capacity. 


COMET... Four Bales Per Hour! 


Doubles the capacity in half the space! These compact units 
are interchangeable with any 80- or 90-Saw Gin, either direct 
connected or wide spaced. 


COMET SUPREME...Six Bales Per Hour! 


This truly supreme unit is interchangeable with 120-Saw Gins. 


With the Comet line, quality and quantity go hand in hand. 
You will still gin with a loose roll producing the same high 
quality sample long associated with Continental Gins. What’s 
more, in the Comet line Continental’s great Research and 
Development team designed the Feeder to match the Gin. 
New automatic feed controls, positive in action and precisely 
adjustable, insure greater efficiency by keeping the Feeder 


eghec wpercen, 
ee Oe saa Le 


at ee ee ek Te, 
Pe ig i PRE 


synchronized with the Gin at all times. They stay in step 
through the full range of capacities. 


The Gins in both the Comet and Comet Supreme Units are 
equipped with large 16” diameter saws which maintain 
cleaning efficiency even at the highest capacity. 


Brush or Air Blast doffing is optional and interchangeable 

in the same gin frame, and which ever you choose you can be 
assured that these new Continental Comets are the highest 
capacity combinations ever offered to the ginning industry. 
Like all equipment in Continental’s complete line, these 
money saving units have a simplified, trouble free and versatile 
design which allows expansion and modification of your gin 


outfit to meet changing needs. 


Let a Continental Representative show you how practical 
and profitable the Continental Comet line can be for you. 


Call or write him today. 


CONTINENTAI 
| 
go p VUNTINENTAL 
HOENI ViLt UL ’ 
GIN COMPANY 
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Panel Discussion 


Insect Control 


Recommendations 


Arizona: 
W DR. J. N. RONEY, Extension 


Entomologist, Phoenix. 


(ne 


KEEP ARIZONA‘’S FOOD AND FEED CROPS 
FREE 


OF CONTAMINATION! 
@ Read The Label On All 


( ontainers 


Agricultural Chemical 


@ Follow Directions Carefully 


@ Use Only As Specified 


@ Observe Proper Safety Precautions 


CHEMICALS ARE DANGER- 
IMPROPERLY! 


REMEMBER 
OUs If 


ALI 
HANDLED 


California: 


W@ ANDREW S. DEAL, Extension 


Entomologist, Riverside, Calif. 


crop damage and even 


the grower approximately $150. 
many, one-fourth to one-third o 
of this goes into pest control. This 
tremendous toll to take from the 
profits. We believe this can 
be reduced by employing more efficient 


control This is our goal. 
One definition of “efficient” as given 
by Webster is “having and using the 
requisite knowledge, skill and industry 
Efficiency in pest control is all of this, 
including the utilization of every tool 
available which wi prevent 
pest damage and cost of 
production 


costs 
For 

more 
is a 
grower's 


pest methods 


@ FIELD CLEANUP as soon as 
following harvest is 
ans of reducing 
ulations of many 

as mites, cotton bol 


De rforat rr, ¢ 


recom- 
over- 
cotton 
lworm, 
itworms, 
gs and others. Old 

plowed and weeds 


stin] 
cotton 
under 
and 
estroyed 
g of stub 
couraged, even though 
have been luced by 
( f cotton 


alifornia. St 
pests to live 


These pest popul 
o earlier than normal insect and mits 
infestations not only in the stub cotton, 
but also in nearby spring planted cotton 
This is especially true of the cotton leaf 
perforator and spider mites. The grow 
ing of stub cotton is a particular hazard 

the pink present only 


+ 


chbanks 


cottor 
ex 
this method 
fields provide 
during the winter 
may give ris¢ 


lent 


place for 
ations 


; 


bollworm is 
away 


@ CAREFUL AND REGULAR eval 
ition of and mite populations in 
ton fields is recommended as a means 
preventing unexpected outbreaks of 

record of populatior 


istance 


insect 


Making a 
counts of both pest and beneficial specie 
ng each field inspection is suggested 

downward trends ther 
and predictions to the 


future 


can 
made as 
control measures 

@ PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION 
ficial species is one of the most 
means of reducing productior 
preventing crop I 

mite pests. 

along 


pest 


bene 
mportant 
losse ~ 


Ss and 


and 


due t 
Parasites and 
with other factors, wi 

populations 

veils in cotton 

which have prod 
three or more 

int per with no 
secticide treatments pe 
F have 
two tre 


below dam- 
fields in 
ave 
bales of 


iced 

acre more 

season 

received no 

atments, and 

none at all! ao 

the impression that 

can be controlled witli 

Vy atments, but wish to 
emphas that many fields receive 

chemicals than are 


these fields 


more 


necessary 


@ PREVENTIVE OR 
treatments, or treatments on a 
schedule, avoided. They 
ly damaging to beneficial! 


“INSURANCE” 


rular to be 
high 

lily increase costs unnecess: 
addition, such treatments of 
tne buildup of pest populations wi! ich 
would not ordinarily 


are 


often nitiat 


Increased 


greater expend! 


occul 


tures for purchase of chemicals may 
result. One grower in the Imperial Val- 
ley of California treated a rather large 
acreage at weekly intervals last season 
for a total of approximately 16 treat- 
ments. His insecticide bill was nearly 
$72 per acre. This deluge of chemicals 
resulted in one of the most severe spider 
mite problems that has ever occurred in 
that valley. Cotton yields were no better 
than from fields not treated in a schedule. 


@ INTEGRATED CONTROL is the 
use of both biological and chemical control 
in the same field or area. It works like 
this: Beneficial species are allowed to 
keep pest populations under control when 
possible. When conditions become unfa- 
vorable for parasites and predators, and 
threaten damage, a chemical i 
applied. This chemical is a selective type 
insecticide which brings the popu 
lation below the damaging level, while 
causing little harm to beneficial species. 
With the pest species greatly reduced in 
numbers, parasites and predators may 
again have the advantage and be able 
to maintain control. 

Such an integrated control program 
has worked successfully for many alfalfa 
growers in our area. Native 
fungi, and imported parasites 
keep the spotted alfalfa 
control for most of the year. Occasion- 
ally during hot summer months when 
conditions are favorable for aphids and 
unfavorable for the beneficial species, 
the aphid reaches damaging levels. Grow- 
ers then apply systox, a selective insecti 
cide which reduces the aphid populations 
to a low level, but does little harm to 
beneficial insects. Such fields may not 
require further chemical treatments fo: 
several weeks, if at all, for the ‘ 
the season. 


pests 


pest 


predator s, 
normally 
aphid under 


rest o1 


We believe integrated control will worl 
on cotton, too, and our research entomo- 
doing a great deal of work 

end. We still have a long 
but our 1961 cotton insect 
control recommendations in California 
include at least two selective insecticides 
which are toxic to most of the 
beneficial species than many other chemi 
cals used. These are dylox and sevin 
Dylox is recommended for control of th 
beet armyworm, lygus bugs, leafhoppers, 
cotton ieaf perforator, saltmarsh cater- 
pillar, and stink bugs. Sevin 
is recommended for control of the cotton 
leaf perforator, saltmarsh caterpillar, 
itton bollworm, and leafrollers. 


ogists are 
toward that 


way to go, 


less 


leafrollers 


@ SUPERVISED CONTROL is a term 
for method whereby a grower o 
a group of growers employ a trained and 
experienced entomologist to follow 
and mite populations and make recom 
mendations concerning the control of 
these Unnecessary treatments are 
avoided chemical control measures 

made effective through bette 
timing. Beneficial insect populations are 
evaluated, and full advantage is taken 
of those present. Control measures are 
tailored for the particular conditions 
found in each field. When employing 
upervised control, the grower can fer 
assured he is following the best 
control possible. 


we use 
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pests 
and 
more 


pest 
program 

One of 
i pesticide 
alfalfa, 


food 


our important 
residues which 
vegetables, and other 
crops as a result of 
applications to cotton fields. 


problems today 
occur on 
feed and 
drift during 
Much effort 
o avoid drift. One step 
taken is to substitute sprays for 
where practical. This procedure 
will be followed in our 1961 cotton insect 
control recommendations by eliminating 


is being made t 
being 


dusts 
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the use of dusts where possible, particu- 
larly for control of such seedling pests 
as cutworms, beet armyworms and others. 

These are the principles behind our 
1961 cotton insect control recommenda- 
tions in California. We feel that by 
following such principles, the grower may 
obtain the most effective, safe and eco- 
nomical control possible at this time. 
We in research and extension shall con- 
tinue to work for even better methods in 
the future. 


New Mexico: 
M JOHN J. DURKIN, Extension 


Entomologist, University Park, 
New Mexico. 


Chemicals that make cotton seedling 
bite back at thrips, aphids and red 
spiders are being recommended on atrial 
basis for 1961. Di-Syston and phorate, 
two systemic insecticides which have been 
around for about four years, gave out 
standing results in 1960 experiments 
Granular formulations applied in the 
seed furrow at planting seems to be the 
answer to the problems we've had with 
these two chemicals in the past. 

When phorate and Di-Syston were in- 
troduced, they were used as seed treat 
ments. Treated seeds produced seedlings 
that would bite back at thrips, aphids 
and red spiders, but under certain con- 
ditions treated seeds failed to germinate. 
Therefore, seed treatment with Di-Syston 
and phorate was never recommended in 
New Mexico. 

Now that granular 
available, we think we 


formulations are 
can get around 


this loss-of-stand problem and benefit 
from thrips control. 

In experiments, treated plots yielded 
over one-third of a bale per acre more 
than untreated plots. A $4 per acre in- 
vestment at planting returned $59 per 
acre at harvest. 

Even after such outstanding results, 
we feel a lot of work must be done before 
we can recommend granular applications 
of systemic insecticides as a _ general 
practice. The experiment should be re- 
peated for at least three more years to 
make sure 1960 wasn’t one year in five 
or 10 that such outstanding results could 
be obtained. We would like to try the 
same test on a variety of soils. There is 
always the possibility that reduced 
mination may plague us again. 

The 1960 season was the worst 
season most cotton producers in 
Mexico had ever experienced. In _ un- 
treated plots, thrips populations were 
as high as 26 larvae per plant on April 
27, nine days after the seedlings emerged. 
Populations remained high until May 11. 

Recommendation of Di-Syston and pho- 
rate on a trial basis is the only outstand- 
ing change in recommendations. Methy! 
parathion in combination with chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons is being more strong 
ly recommended in 1961 because of its 
performance in 1960 in giving rapid 
knockdown of heavy thrips populations 
and large cabbage loopers. If thrips, cab- 
bage lygus bugs build up 
heavy populations as a result of delayed 
control, it is advisable to combine methyl 
parathion with slower acting insecticides. 


ger- 


thrips 
New 


Joopers or 


Sevin Recommended 
We strongly recommend Sevin fo 
early-season thrips control and for mid- 
and late-season bollworm and lygus bue 


control. Not only is Sevin proving to be 
very effective for control of our major 
cotton pests, but it also looks like it may 
be part of the answer to our drift prob- 
lem. Although Sevin isn’t labeled for 
direct use on alfalfa, research has shown 
it will not produce residues in milk of 
dairy animals. It is approved for use on 
corn, which is regularly fed to dairy 
animals. Sevin, rather than DDT or 
endrin, should be used for bollworn con- 
trol if there is any possibility of drift 
onto neighboring alfalfa or other forage 
crops that might be fed to dairy animals. 

Cotton insect control recommendations 
must be adjusted to neighboring crops. 
For years we have restricted the use 
of sulfur where melons were being grown 
near cotton. We have also restricted 
the use of BHC for cotton insect control 
where vegetables are being grown be- 
cause of the threat of off-flavors as a 
result of BHC drift. The restrictions 
have been self-imposed by applicators 
and farmers out of respect for their 
neighbors. 

Now that dairymen face a_ residue 
problem in milk as a result of feed and 
forage that contains DDT and related 
compounds, cotton producers and aerial 
applicators should observe self-imposed 
restrictions on the use of pesticides where 
there is any possibility that drift may 
contaminate feed or forage crops. 

In New Mexico we are encouraging 
cotton producers, pesticide dealers and 
applicators to think of the dairymen and 
feed producers before applying pesti- 
cides. If certain restrictions on the use 
of insecticides that may cause a residue 
problem in milk aren’t observed, I fear 
the dairy industry may insist that string- 
ent laws be enacted and enforced. If 
laws are enacted, the taxpayers, who 
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the enforcement of such can withstand these attempts to pull it full development of the root system, 

another burden to bear apart. Crop rotations will help keep the which contains the necessary amounts of 

ire and the pesticide in soil particles tied together to provide the the essential minerals in a readily avail- 

ut this problem among porous, productive medium needed by able form and which contains no disease 

it having to set up plant roots. Continuous planting fre- organisms. Some of our desert soils were 

quently results in a breakdown of the in just this condition when they were 

commendations for soil granules into the individual particles first brought under cultivation and many 

r cotton of clay, silt or sand. Such a soil is never of our farm soils which have been under 

as productive as when it was claimed cultivation for years are still in this con- 

from the desert dition as a result of good management 

4 cotton farmer whose soil is porous and the proper use of fertilizers. Our 

. because of its good physical condition has _ soils vary in both native fertility, texture 

Value of Crop Rotation no trouble in getting water penetration and structure so that each presents a 
in the preplant irrigation or in those’ different management problem. 

made while the crop is growing. Water The presence of organic matter is a 


x DR. D. F. MCcALISTER, Head, penetrates into a soil with a poor struc- basic requirement if a soil is to have 
Department of Agronomy, Uni- ‘re very slowly. A crop such as alfalfa good structure. 


; , t only helps keep the surface soil in Our best farm soils contain only from 
versity of Arizona, Tucson. good physical condition, but the deeply 0.1 to 1.0 percent of organic matter, a 
penetrating roots provide channels for small fraction of that found in the prairie 

ng permitted ore leep movement of water, as the roots soils of the Midwest. Furthermore, be- 

cay after the crop is plowed under. A’ eause of our warm climate, irrigation 

soil with good structure also retains more and frequent tillage operations, organic 

water after irrigation than one which is matter decompos s much more quickly 

in poor tilth than in cooler regions. This is why we 

Movement of oxygen and other gases in must wage a continual battle to maintain 

ind out of the soil is retarded unless the’ or build organic matter in our farm soils. 

soil is porous. Air movement and wate1 A cotton grower should be just as in- 

movement depend upon similar physical terested in seeing that al! possible resi- 

factors in th il and so when the struc- que of leaves and stalks of all his crops 

ire of the soil is good for one, it is gen are plowed under as in applying the right 
erally good for the other amount of fertilizer or water. Crops 
Root growth throug 1e soil is also should be planned for each field so that 
dependent upo hy al condition. Roots one producing a large amount of organic 
push their way through the soil matter is turned under frequently or else 
hhysically and if they meet with too much plan a rotation including alfalfa which 
sistance in a structureless, compacted builds organic matter slowly while the 
simply stop growing and so _ land is not being cultivated. Under some 

top part of the plant conditions, turning under the residu 

al productive soil is one through om a good cotton crop will maintain 

water and gases can move easily, he organic matter at a satisfactory level. 


> 
’ 
good water holding capacity, permits Even under these conditions, however, 
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continuous cropping to cotton is not wise. 
There is an increasing tendency to- 
wards minimum tillage in the Southwest. 
Minimum tillage consistent with good 
seedbed preparation, irrigation, and weed 
control makes sense, both from the stand- 
point of production costs and maintain 
ing a productive soil. Rotating deep and 
shallow rooted crops or solid planted ver- 
us row crops naturally encourages good 
age practices. 


@ REDUCTION in nitrogen ferti- 
lizer requirements for the cash crop—lIf 
nitrogen is applied in the usual manner 
on the cotton crop following alfalfa, there 
is a possibility of an oversupply of nitro- 
gen which may result in excessive veg- 
etative growth and lodging. When cotton 
is grown for three years following al- 
falfa, some nitrogen is generally needed 
the second year and in the neighborhood 
of 100 pounds of nitrogen per acre the 
third year. The usual net effect of a 
sound rotation is to reduce the amount 
of nitrogen fertilizer needed and increase 
the effectiveness of those units of nitro 
gen applied. 

@ Berrer DISTRIBUTION of wate 
upply—Cropping systems must be plan 
ned so that the peak demands for wate 
of two crops do not come at the same 
time. Cotton, alfalfa and small grains 
fit well in a rotation from the standpoint 
of peak water-use periods. Where th 
water supply is limited and when sor 
ghum is one of the crops grown, special 
attention should be given to time of plant- 
ing and variety used so that its heavy 
period of water used at flowering does 
not come during July and August. 


@ AIps IN PEST CONTRO! 
cotton is grown year after yea 


When 


en the same land, diseases build up in 
the soil. This is particularly true regard- 
ing Verticillium wilt. Once this disease 
has become establihed in a soil it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible to eradicate. If a 
cotton grower does not have Verticillium 
wilt, crop rotation is good insurance 
against a buildup of the disease. If he 
already has an infestation, rotation is 
means of fighting it and still pro- 
ducing. 


Cotton 


one 
root rot is another disease 
which, althought not eradicated, can be 
lived with and good yields obtained by 
crop rotation. A winter green manure 
crop, such as Papago peas turned under 
before cotton is planted, will result in 
good cotton yields in root rot infested 
land. 

Seedling diseases are also generally 
less abundant on farms where a syste- 
matic crop rotation is followed. Experi- 
ence in Arizona has shown cotton seed- 
ling diseases may occasionally be severe 
when cotton is planted immediately fol- 
lowing alfalfa. In this situation, it is 
best to put a grain crop between alfalfa 
and cotton crops. 

Any insect that overwinters on 
residue may be a serious problem if 
the same crop is planted on land where 
that insect is present the previous year. 
The watchword here is to turn under 
all crop residue and use a sound cropping 
system. 

Crop 


crop 


rotation is one of the basic re- 
quirements in any weed control program. 
Summer grasses and annual morning 
glory are expensive in any cotton field. 
They either lower lint quality or make 
harvesting difficult, or both. Such weeds 
do not build up to serious proportions 
in fields where a systematic cropping 
sequence is followed. 


New herbicides for control of weeds 
after layby are offering renewed hope 
for the elimination of hand labor. To 
reach the goal of maximum effectiveness, 
however, these herbicides must be ac- 
companied by good cropping practices 
Keeping the weed seed content of our 

down to manageable levels is a 
prime function of crop rotation. 


soils 


Planning a Rotation 


The cotton acreage allotment for a par- 
ticular farm is, of course, a prime factor 
in deciding the best crop sequence to 
use. If the allotment is low compared 
with the acres croppt d, the choice of land 
is flexible. The cotton allotment should, 
of course, be planted on the best land 
available each year, but not the same 
field. If the allotment has been more 
generous, careful planning is necessary 
to place the cotton crop in the proper 
sequence to assure continued high vields, 

Another basic point to consider is the 
water supply and its cost. The supply 
must be distributed so that no crop in 
the rotation is going to be stressed for 
water at a critical point in its develop- 
ment. 

Irrigation water cost frequently de- 
termines whether a soil improving crop 
such as alfalfa can be grown in the rota- 
tion. If the cost of the water exceeds the 
cash value of the crop and its estimated 
value to the cotton crop, then alfalfa is 
hard to justify. 

If a soil is critically low in organic 
matter, the expense of growing green 
manure crops may be justified. If the ob- 
jective is to maintain present productive- 
ness, then a cropping system designed to 
meet the ordinary requirements for or- 
ganic matter turnover would be suffi- 
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and weeds also will influence 


type of rotation used. 


sects, 


Rotations for Arizona 


Let us 


use: 


consider some of the 


In 
three 
and the 
be doubl 
grown 


Alfalfa is grown for 
ton for two years 
and sorghum may 
as one or the other 
cropping sequence would provide 
most of the benefits of 
flexible enough to allow for v 

one of the St 


production in 
the land is not in alfalfa. 


years, 


aione 
rotatior 


asons 


\ cropping sequence of cottor 
ley or cotton 
years is a fairly 
Arizona. There 


suggests such a 


sorghum in alte 
commor 


evidence 


and i rr 
rotation 


Is 


rot 


some 


ation he 


It 


Presence or absence of diseases, in- 
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systems 


cot- 
sixth, barley 

cropped or 
Such 
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1s 


ut table 


when 


and bar 


te 


1? 
which 


ps keep Ver 


ticillium wilt in check. If the residue 
from the grain crops is all plowed under, 
this system will usually maintain or- 
ganic matter. When the land is plowed 
and clean fallowed after barley, Johnson- 
grass can be kept under control with 
this rotation. 
Skip-row planting of cotton forms the 
for another rotation common in 
a. The four rows skipped one year 
lanted to cotton the next year. This 
has some advantage where there 
nough of a yield in the out- 
rows to more than make up for the 
“ased cost of cotton production. There 
also growers who alternately 
t a field to cotton one year and dry 
the next. Lint yields on land in- 
Verticillium wilt have held 
this management than 
cotton followed cotton. 
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Although growing green manure crops 
between cotton crops will build up the 
organic matter content of the soil rapidly, 
there is little justification for this rota- 
tion unless a soil is dangerously low in 
organic matter, or where there is a need 
to control a disease such as cotton root 
rot. 

We do not know enough about rota- 
tions to make really sound specific rec- 
ommendations for the Southwest. The 
results of good crop rotation studies 
done during the 1930s and 1940s do not 
apply now. Cotton production methods 
have changed almost completely during 
the last 15 years. We need some well- 
planned crop rotation research based on 
the latest information available on ferti- 
lizers, crop varieties and pest control, as 
well as a deeper look into the economic 
factors. 


Water Needs for 
Efficiency 


@ LEONARD J. ERIE, Irrigation 
Engineer, ARS-USDA, Southwest 
Water Conservation Laboratory, 


Tempe, Ariz. 

of cotton have 
Arizona for many 
has continued to 


Studies on irrigation 
been conducted in 
years. Yield per acre 
increase, reaching an all-time high in 
1954 and following a fairly constant 
trend to date. Improved varieties, insect 
and weed control, modern fertilizer prac- 
tices, and perhaps better water manage- 
ment and tillage practices have been 
largely responsible. Most producers can 
prophesy that a better yield would prob- 
ably have been obtained if the irrigation 
water had been managed differently. Re- 
cent studies show that some years’ cot- 
ton may require less than six irrigations 
to produce maximum yields. We also have 
evidence that if the last irrigation is 
given too late, or a severe stress is al- 
lowed in late August or early September 
and then an irrigation, yields may be 
reduced, Irrigating too frequently under 
certain conditions can result in reduced 
vields. Too much vegetative growth and 
not enough fruiting are usually associ- 
ated with yield reductions. 


“65 Percent Concept” 


A “65 percent concept” has been intro- 
duced because of recent research studies. 
This concept merely infers than an irri- 
gation should be given when 65 percent 
of the available water has been used 
from an average of the top three feet of 
soi]. This criteria for irrigating coincides 
with certain visual leaf color changes and 
profusion, which quite consist- 
ently amounts to six irrigations on clay- 
in central Arizona. 

1958 at the 


blossom 
loam soils 

A study was initiated in 
Cotton Research Center in cooperation 
with the University of Arizona. It con- 
sisted of five irrigation treatments, based 
on the calendar, on long and short staple 
cotton. A blossom-tagging study was con- 
ducted on each irrigation treatment. Soil 
moisture depletion was measured, tags 
were placed on approximately 70,000 
blossoms and lint quality measurements 
made. This study was again conducted 
in 1959 and 1960 with several modifica- 
tions. The main change in 1960 was that 
irrigation treatments were changed from 
a calendar schedule arrangement to one 
requiring that irrigations be given on 
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the basis of soil moisture depletions in 
the top three feet, ranging from 50 to 
85 percent moisture used. 

Obtaining information on when, how, 
and why, cotton plants blossom and pro- 
duce bolls is very complicated. A cotton 
blossom is initiated about 20 days before 
it opens. Nearly 10 more days must 
elapse before the boll has a good chance 
of making cotton. During this 30 days, 
innumerable factors such as temperature, 
fertilization, water, rainfall, insects, 
humidity and wind may exert an effect 
on the blossom and boll set, thus limiting 
the conclusions that can be made on 
blossom and boll set from this experi- 
ment. 

This study has not satisfied all of 
our desires for knowledge; however, ce 
tain points seem conclusive and others 
show trends. A few act as guides to 
further study and adjustment of this 
experiment. This study is conducted on 
McCellan clay-loam having about one 
and three-fourths inches of available 
water per foot. Cotton usually has a 
growing season of nearly 180 days and 
a 100-day flowering period. Acala 44 
and Pima S-1 cotton were used. 


Summary 


Each irrigation must be adequate or 
any pre-timed schedule will fail whether 
on a scientific or calendar basis. Ade- 
quate irrigation means penetration into 
the root zone to replenish the used water. 

Unevaluated growing characteristics 
cause plants to perform differently from 
year to year. Consumptive use varies, 
so moisture needs vary. There is evidence 
that the 65 percent concept is a 
able approach to scientific scheduling 


reason- 


of irrigations. Unfortunately, we do not 
have equipment that can quickly and 
easily tell when 65 percent of the avail- 
able water has been used. We have an 
excellent indicator in the plant leaves 
if we have courage to believe them. 


Mistakes Critical in August 


There is evidence that mismanagement 
of irrigation water in August is more 
critical than in June and July. Blossom 
and boll peaks can be moved and thei: 
size altered by management of irrigation 
water. Bolls are reduced in size by 
severely stressing plants for moisture. 


Again, I would like to emphasize the 
importance of an adequate irrigation. 
As a result of observing, measuring, con- 
sulting and investigating poor produc- 
tien fields, one item seems closely related 
to poor production, and now is the time 
to plan to combat it; that is, poor infil- 
tration of water upsetting the 65 per 
cent concept or any other desirable irri- 
gation schedule. 

Infiltration rates are closely related 
to tillage practices. Severe tillage prac- 
tices reduce infiltration rates—reduceJ 
infiltration rates introduce water-man- 
agement hazards that are many times 
impossible and not feasibly practical to 
cope with. Plant-moisture needs are not 
satisfied; fertility-plant relations are 
disturbed. The net result is poor yield. 

How can you plan now? 

Soil is presently in a plowed condition. 
It should be allowed to remain as near 
that condition as possible, but still obtain 
germination and control irrigation water. 
Do no manipulate soil or allow tire traf- 
fic unless absolutely necessary. Be brave 


when watching for the plants to tell you 
when to irrigate. If these simple, cost- 
reducing rules are followed, I believe 
high yields will be obtained at a mini- 
mum expense. 


Balancing Irrigation 
And Fertilization 


HM MARVIN HOOVER, Exten- 
sion Cotton Specialist, U.S. Cot- 
ton Field Station, Shafter, Calif. 


Cotton is not necessarily hard on soils 
from the point of view of depleting it 
severely of nutrients. Nutrient require- 
ments of cotton are than for corn 
or tobacco and considerably than 
for peanuts and alfalfa. When only seed 
and lint are removed from a field, at 
least 75 percent of the total dry matter 
produced is returned to the soil. 

A one-bale yield removes about 35 
pounds of nitrogen, 14 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid and 14 pounds of potash. 
To produce this one-bale yield, however, 
requires about 94 pounds of nitrogen, 
13 pounds of phosphoric acid and 84 
pounds of potash. 


less 


less 


Cotton moisture requirement is fairly 
high. Use of water by the plant varies 
markedly with climate and the amount 
and frequency of additions of water to 
the soil. The daily rate requirement 
changes throughout the season because 
of increases in plant tissue and changes 
in environment. Most of you, I am sure, 
have noted the effects of both drought 
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the remainder of the with this type of vigorous growth gen- 

erally indicates either limited root sys- 
have been adequate for tem or a very coarse-textured soil with 
and production. Higher low water holding capacity. 

t in rank growth, with Any stress which occurs during mid- 
f boll rots and lat bloom also will result in vigorous, re- 
deficiencies of nitro newed vegetative growth and extreme 

stunted growth and lodging if frequent irrigations are re- 
nterruption in the nor umed. 

flowering and boll set Timing of the last irrigation is some- 
hig thing all areas where cotton is grown 

under irrigation have to decide for them- 
selves. 

In the San Joaquin Valley, where cot- 
ng ton normally needs to be irrigated once 
ng u every week, the last irrigation probably 
s, however, afford him should be around the first of Septembe: 

whether nitrogen or later. Where irrigation frequency has 
efficiently used been about two weeks, the cut-off date 
present rate of should be about Aug. 30. Where it has 
o give maximum been 21 days to a month between irriga- 
tions, the cut-off date can be around 

; . age Aug. 10 with satisfactory results. 

Irrigation Findings Nitrogen and soil moisture play an 
important role in defoliation. Under some 
conditions defoliation is not suggested 
ain i tian a on needed if natural leaf fall is obtained 
te testa cinta by timing the date of last" irrigation 
eee ee : correctly. Where either the nitrate level 
in the plant at time of treating is high 
or continuing irrigations too late in the 
season or both can drastically affect the 
degree of success in getting leaves to 
drop. 

The interaction of all production fac- 

ters are continually changing the envi- 

date of irri ronment in which the plant is growing 

d when plant nd all must receive attention in making 

type on which decisions as to operations which should 

considered. Ur be followed and when it should be done. 
involved 
sandy 


t is important 


have adequate mois- 


; 
} 


on in the minds of 
ance of f 


Irt 


“Crazy Top” — Causes 
And Treatment 


@ DR. RALPH A. SCOTT, JR., 
Plant Physiologist, ARS-USDA, 
Cotton Research Center, Tempe, 
Ariz. 


A naturally occuring nondehiscent 
anther disorder in cotton, crazy-top, was 
recognized in 1919 in the Salt Rive: 
Valley of Arizona. Economic losses are 
manifested in the abscission of repro- 
ductive tissue when flowers are not 
pollinated. 

The crazy-top plant sets fruit until 
July 1, when nondehiscent anthers (anth- 
ers that do not release pollen) are 
letected. The nondehiscent-anther occur- 
rence is accompanied by a general reduc 

Os tion in floral-tissue size. From July 15 
Vv rapidly until late season, a gradual transforma- 
Squares at the toy tion from reproductive to vegetative 
be rather prominent apical branches occurs. The apical 
1 be readily observed branches on crazy-top plants character- 
: 10 istically have shortened internodes and 
varying degrees of abnormal leaf size, 

shape, and arrangement. 

Preliminary studies were made in 1959 
on the assumption that an altered meta- 
bolism produces a toxic-shunt compound. 
The toxic-shunt compound was further 
suggested by localized brown areas on 
anthers of crazy-top plants. Data from 
these studies indicate several nitrogen- 
containing biochemicals induced partial! 
to complete correction of the crazy-top 
disorder. Foliar applications of choline 

chloride or urea at rates of 100 and 500 
micrograms per plant produced the best 
correction 

The present studies were undertaken 
to extend and verify the correction of 
crazy-top with single and multiple appli 
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chlor id« 
season. 


choline 
crowing 


Materials and Methods 


Two fields with past crazy-top histories 
planted with Acala-44 and one field 
planted with Deltapine short-staple cot 
ton were selected in April, 1960, at 
Maricopa, Ariz. Sixty 100-feet-long 
in each field were labeled for future 
applications. Single and multiple chemi 
cal applications were carried out at two 
week intervals from June 1 throug! 
Aug. 15. 


Urea and choline 


cations of 
throughout 


urea or 
the 


plots 


chloride applied 
at one-half and one pound per act 

Chemicals were hand-sprayed at 40 
pounds per square inch. Two check plot 
were not chemically treated. 

On dates chemicals were applied, flora! 
and boll data were obtained. Th 
number of dehiscent and nondehiscent 
flowers and the average number of bolls 
per plant in each plot were recorded. 
All plots were hand ain 
seed-cotton vields. 


were 


also 


-picked to obt 


Early Applications Best 
chloride effectiv 
the release of poll 
again in the 1260 cot 
eason. The conversion of nondeh 
anthers to anthers that release 
within two weeks after 
chemical is applied. 

The value of early applications in June 
and July was evident. The increase it 
boll counts with multiple applications 
or an early single application compared 
with boll counts made from plots treated 
ate in season clear!y indicate the value 
of correcting nondehiscent-anther di 
order early. 

The economik 
application is 
five apy 
produced 
and 
produced 


Urea or choline 
in bringing about 
from the anther 
scen 
pol en 


occurs either 


ignificance of an earls 
indicated by the fact that 
throughout the season 
3.868 pounds of seed cotton pet 
two applications in August 
1856 pounds per acre whe 
one-half pound of choline chloride per 
acre was used on the ala-44. An early 
application, 
percent 
cations 
A simil: 
ment on 
pour dls ( f 
\ 2,012 | 


lications 


increase over ison appl 
example 

June 15 

seed cotton r acre 

ounds pe 

Early app 

therefore, 


acre In a 
icath on 


increas 


Acal: 
cotton, 
percent 
The percentage i 

vield above 

pound pet 

89 percent for the ear 

applications, 75 percent for the late two 

multiple applications, 84 percent 

application June 15, 


chec} 
acre oft 1! use “al 


multip 


Effective Two Months 


Data that 
chloride is equally effective 
applications are used in correcting 
crazy-top anther o that pollen its 
leased and normal reproductive 
are completed. Indication are 
choline chloride more effective th: 
urea in correcting wher 
single application is used. In every p! 
urea or choline chl produced 
increase in dehiscent S, numbet 
bolls, and yield. Both chemicals 
fective for approximately two 
After two months, the crazy 
reverts back to the nondehiscent 
condition. 


Indicates irea ol cno 


when mult 


process 


crazy-top 
oride 

flowel! 
are ¢ 


month 


anthe 


therefore, sulted in a 52 


top plant 


Urea and choline chloride were applied 
commercially to 11,000 acres that the 
author has observed. The commercial 
application rates by airplane were one- 
fourth and one pound per acre, respec- 
tively, for the choline chloride and urea. 
The urea or choline chloride were com- 
mercially applied alone or with insecti- 
cides. rea commercially applied to a 
field with a poor water-holding capacity 
and insufficient number of irrigations 
is much slower in correcting the crazy- 
top anther than that observed for choline 
chloride. Chemicals were not effective 
in correcting a field with a water pene- 
tration after irrigation of three to fou 
inches. 

Choline chloride or 
non-crazy-top cotton 
cantly increase the 


urea applied to 
failed to signifi- 


seed cotton V ield. 


the 
season, 
at the 
to respond 
foliation. 


How to Obtain Best 
Defoliation 


HM DR. HOWARD E. RAY, 
Extension Cotton Specialist, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson. 


Plant Condition 


Plants that get off to a good start in 
spring, grow well throughout the 
and are in cut-out but still active 
time of defoliation are most apt 
satisfactorily to chemical de- 
Soil conditions, uniformity of 


(Continued on Page LL) 





Thinking about a 
FEED MILL OPERATION? & 








ter opportunities for steady, 
‘round business 
creased volume 
for bigger profits 

Like anything else, though, it 
takes a combination of good plan- 
ning and good machinery to assure 
you top production and efficiency at 
the lowest possible cost. 

Backed by over 75 years of experi- 
ence and by a full line of dependable 
machinery, Kelly Duplex is well 


year 
. for greatly in- 
and, above all, 





vet KELLY DuPLEY | 
show you how a complete planning and machinery service 
can mean EXTRA PROFITS for you! 


As grain grows in importance, a feed 
mill operation offers better and bet- 


qualified to offer you such a combi- 
nation. Kelly Duplex engineers will 
be glad to prepare for you, FREE 
OF CHARGE, a mill layout and 
machinery plan based on your 
particular needs. 

Whether you're thinking about a 
complete new mill... a new addi- 
tion... or a revamping of present 
space—it will pay you to check Kelly 
Duplex first. There’s no obligation. 
For complete details— 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 











@ THE puPtex miLL & MANUFACTURING 


mplete information on your 
and layout services—and 


co., 
Please send me co f 
free mill planning 
n the machines I've checked 


) Vertical Screw Elevator 
[] Portable Screw Elevator 
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DEPT. CG, SPRINGFIELD,” OHIO 
Vertical Feed Mixer } Bucket Elevator 
Hammermill ] Twin Molasses Mixer 
Chain Drag Corn Sheller 
Pit Auger 


Electric Truck Hoist 


] Motor Truck Scale 
Corn Crusher Regulator 

] Magnetic Separator 
Complete Line Catalog 





SPECIAL BARGAIN FROM DORMANT GIN 

Practically new Hardwicke-Etter Lintmaster lint 
cleaner, ginned only 800 bales since installation, 
complete with motors and fans and steel supports ; 
and one all steel Lummus down-packing press com- 
plete with Lummus tramper, ram and casing and 
4 s ND CLOSING D S en cents pet rd per insertior nelu you . press pump, all for $5,000 at location.._R. B 
| - ! ire r ; ah - . _'» nt : ; : 9 py rus . 1 ay 8 og Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Phone: Day 
\Thursd morning o week af . len wr rite ' . PL-2-8141, Night PL-3-2219, Waco, Texas. 


‘ 


ow 
to 


P , ‘ <n One OV np 
on rpm liri tor th ¢ 
~: 4 Fairbanks-Morge 70/440 vol 


”" butan- tanks and & e ant . 908 F-D.™ oe 
. . 


FOR S s.E—One Cli Tr s B i *hine 
FOR SALE—On Sh: anes Mindat ies tin R SALE ne lipper seed culling machine, 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale wih tt’ I hine, cleaners, belt. Si, 402, perfect condition. Priced to sell.—Lee 
mplete wit ir machine, cleaners, she McCulloch, Dawson, Texas 
tower drier, down-packing press, RXIV LeRoi 2 cm ‘ : 
Expe Pp. power unit, seed scales, 16° wagon or truck FOR SALE—One 5-90 saw Continental outfit and 
aginous pro ale.—J. L. Mullens, Phone 2-2753, Heber Springs one 5-80 saw Continental outfit, both plants to be 
. Arkansas moved. Machinery in excellent condition.—Sebas- 
tian Farmers Gin, Sebastian, Texas. J. A. Krueger, 
mer. 


FOR SALE FOR SALE Three complete modern gins. To be 


moved. Equipped with driers, lint cleaners and 
steel buildings.—Jim Hall, 1503 Cotton Exchange 
int cleaners that Building, P. O. Box 751, Dallas, Texas, or tele- 
phone RI-1-1393. 


FOR SALE d »buil Andersor h 


French screv f 





ntinental automatic breast gins 


FOR SALE—GINS: 3 late model 80-saw Murray 
for submerged lint flue. FEEDERS: 4-67” Master 
double-X Continental, reworked and painted. 
SEPARATORS: 1-70" MHardwicke-Etter, 2-52” 
Stacy BURNERS: 1-1'4.M BTU Continental 
Various size fans and other items. We are han- 
dling a variety of items on a commission basis 
Let us know your needs.__Kimbell Used Gin Ma- 
chinery Co., Box 456, Earth, Texas 


FOR SALE fastside bin Company FOR SALE--5-1958 Murray combing lint cleaners, 


attrition & i d hu . ‘ J. T. Longino complete with three Hartzell fans with motors, all 

. . : IONESTOWN. MISSISSIPPI necessary motors and drives, by-pass valves and 
sheet metal connections from a submerged flue, 
$6,000.—Box I-4, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


Phone EL 8-4302 











FOR SALE are yreak r up several outfits FOR SALE One Murray Big 60 lint cleaner Ed 
as f ws: 4- nents itfit with model 550 Davis, RoEllen Gin Company, Dyersburg. Tennes- 
nds f 1-647" special perfection ee. Phone AT 5-2896 

individual lint cleaners, auto- 

Continental seed scales with GINNERS—Do you have enough capacity? We 
tem and piping, above floor lint have one of the answers for you.—Sam Clements 
) ndenser with cat walk, Con- Phone RE 5-3764, Box 86, West Memphis, Ark. 

down-packing 

tramper, pump FOR SALE—GINS: 5-90 "52 Model Murray, 5-90 
200 AC elec- ‘55 Model Hardwicke-Etter, 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter 
j with hot roll boxes, split ribs and mote sections ; 
5-80 Continental Fl brush; 15-80 Murray; 9-80 
Hardwicke-Etter, 4-80 Lummus double moting: 
4-80 Lummus down moting: 10-80 Continental 
saw Continental Mode Model C brush (also AB); 6-90 Gullett; 1-90 Lum- 
1-80 saw Model C ¢g mus; 4-70 Continental F3 brush. FEEDERS 
Super Mitchells in 60° and 66”, 5-80 Continental 
10-80 Continental double X, 4-60 Continental 
LINT CLEANERS: 2 Moss Super Clean- 
masters, 1 Continental DFB, 1 Hardwicke-Etter 
Lintmaster, 3 Lummus combers, 15 Murray 1951 
individuals, 6 Murray 1957 individual combing 
10 Murray ABC Jets. BUR MACHINES 
Hardwicke-Etter, 1-14" Murray, 1-14" Stacy, 
1-10° Lummus with 5-cylinder built-in aftercleaner 
CLEANERS 1 Murray ll-cylinder 72” V-drive 
blow-in, two T-cylinder 70° Hardwicke-Etter V- 
drive blow-ins, 1 Lummus 96” 6-cylinder with 
green leaf and stick machine on back, 1 Continen- 
tal 72° Impact, 1 Lummus 48” horizontal, 1 Mur- 
ray 6-cylinder horizontal, 1 Hardwicke-Etter 6- 
cylinder airline, and one 6-cylinder Murray airline 
Hardwicke-Etter tower drier with built-in after- 
cleaner, 2 Lummus 10° Thermos, 1 Lummus 16 
Thermo. PRESSES Hardwicke-Etter short box 
all-stee!l J + 1 Continental up-packing 
pump, 4-35 00 ‘oO! SERS 1 Murray 72” downdraft, 2 
sidedraft, 1 Lummus 60” down- 
Hardwicke-Etter 72” sidedraft. SEPARA- 
1-70" Hardwicke-Etter, 2-72” Continental 
Continental, 1-48" Lummus. BURNERS 
»M to 3M. TRAMPERS: 2 Hardwicke-Etter 
stroke, 1 Hardwicke-Etter short stroke, ! 
Murray short stroke. HULLER-CLEANER-FEED 
ERS: 5-90 1957 Model Hardwicke-Etter Green Leaf 
& Stick Machine. FANS: from 30” to 50”. CON 
VEYOR DISTRIBUTORS: 5-90 Murray, two 5-80 
Murray twin screw, one 5-80 Murray single screw 
All the above equipment reconditioned and painted 
Bill Smith, P. O Box 694, Abilene Texa 

Phones: OR 4-9626, OR 4-7847 





HARDWICKE-ETTER 
About Gin Machiner 














FOR QUALITY 


RECONDITIONED 


GIN MACHINERY 


World’s Largest Stock 
CONTACT 


BILL SMITH 


Reconditioned Murray P. O. Box 694 Abilene, Texas 
90 Saw Safety Gin Phones: OR 4-9626—OR 4-7847 
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FOR SALE— One complete 4-80 Continental cotton 
gin with Super Mitchel! extractors; double drying, 
Mitchell Jembo, 6-drum incline cleaner, 4 Murray 
saw-type lint cleaners, Continental simplex all- 
steel press, all-steel gin building and al] motors, 
fans, etc., to make complete outfit. Priced for 
quick sale. For complete details call or write, 
Swift & Company Oil Mill, Box 637, Augusta, 
Ga. Phone PA 2-7361 


FOR SALE 
Good condition 
2, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
merce Street, P. O. Box 


One Hardwicke-Etter Lintmaster 
Priced to sell. Write or wire Box 
Mill Press, 3116 Com- 

7985, Dallas 26, Texas 


FOR SALE TO BE MOVED— All-steel 3-90 Cen- 
Tennial gin plant with Super Champ Mitchell 
feeders, two 24-shelf tower driers, vertimatic burn- 
two Murray overhead cleaners, Moss-Gordin 
cleaner, Cen-Tennial all-steel, one-story 
press, electric power, f.o.b. gin site, 
Arkansas.—-Box 18, The Cotton Gin 


Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, 





NEW STEEL GIN BUILDING 
In Stock 
36’ x 106’—24’ Wali 
Double Wagon Shed 
Erect On Your 
Foundation—$11,000 
For Any Size Building Call 


MITCHELL STEEL BUILDING CO. 


Phone Dallas: FL 7-6951 
Phone Carrollton: COngress 9-2236 
P. O. Box 456 Carrollton, Texas 











FOR SALE—4-80 gin plant, all metal, 22-shelf 
drier, 2M BTU burner, 2-40” push and pull fans, 
6-cylinder precleaner, impact cleaner, Mitchell ex- 
tractors, hullers fronts, 4 Continental lint cleaner 
Continental conveyor, Simplex down-packing 
draulic press, 100 h.p. electric motor, 65 h.p 
tric motor, 1-45” fan. One 22-shelf drier, 2M 
burner push and pull fans, 6-cylinder 
ll extractors. Continental 

Continental conveyor, no-cho 
1-150 h.p. and 1-65 h.p. electric motors 
hydraulic pres 1-45” fan Jesse ( 
Route 1, Marietta, Miss 
FOR SALE Attractive price Complete outfit 
equipped with 3-90 Murray Mitchel 
Super Champ feeders, Cen-Tennial distributor, 4 
6-cylinder Cen-Tennial hot air cleaner Murray 
individual lint cleaners behind each gin Murray 
big 66” battery lint cleaner, 1 Murray all-steel 
down-packing press, tramper and pump, all nece 
sary transmission, metal piping, et Tots gin- 
nings approximately 4,500 bales W rite ; uo 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
7985, Dallas 26, Texa 
FOR SALE—Moss Super Cleanmaster, one recon- 
ditioned Moss Cleanmaster, Hardwicke-Etter Lint 
master and Lummus comber. Four late model Con- 
tinental Model 560 unit lint cleaners. Three Mur- 
ray saw type lint cleaners. One Sutorbilt, size 81 
blower. One steel frame two-wheel trailer with 
practically new tires, one 12” vacuum with speed 
reducer and end type blow box attached. STEEI 
BUR MACHINES 1-14 Hardwicke-Etter and 
Murray right-hand and 2-10’ Lummus center feed 
STEEL CLEANERS: 72” Continental Impact b= 
and 6-cylinder 52” Murray blow-ins with V-drive 
50” Continental inclines, 5-and 6-cylinder Hard- 
wicke-Etter and two 6-cylinder Gullett blow-in 
6-cylinder Stacy and Lummus Thermo. Murray and 
Hardwicke-Etter press pumps 3-80 saw Murray 
glass front gins with Super Mitchell complete 
with lint flue and couplings. New tower drier 
Mitchell and Service Gin Company heaters 
crew elevator. New flat and V-belting and a 
general line of conveyor and transmission equip- 
ment. For largest, oldest and most reliable 
source of u reconditioned gin machinery 
contact us regarding any machinery or 
complete which you have for sale or 
trade. R B. .§ F & Co 138-A Hackberry 
St.. Phone Day PL-2-8141 Night PL-3-2219 
Waco, Texas 
MOBILE PRECLEANING 
A 26° x *& 
tires, a 15 


safety gins 


equipment for ale 

mobile all-steel trailer with 18-ply 
telescope, rock trap, 7 Continental 
tick machine, 45” Continental cast iron fan, 50 
Continental revolving drum eparator and com 
plete discharge assembly. Powered by a 331 cubix 
inch Chrysler Industrial engine. This unit is com- 
plete, mobile, and ready to go—Box K20, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas 26, Texas 


FOR SALE—3-90 Murray all-steel outfit with 
individual lint cleaners, drier, cleaners, bur ma- 
chine and all-steel up-packing press Sam 
Clements, Phone RE 5-3764, Box 86, West Mem- 
phis, Arkansas 


FOR SALE—3-80 Murray glass front gins with 
66” Mitchell Super units, 1-14" Murray bur ma- 
chine with LST stick and green leaf attachment 
1-52” Murray T-cylinder inclined cleaner with 
vacuum front. All in good condition and at good 
price Jim Fullen, Ashport, Tennessee. Phone 
Ripley, Tennessee, 894-W. 





Equipment Wanted 


seed cleaner. Must 
Planters Cotton Oil 
Bluff, Arkansas 


WANTED—One Bauer 199-60" 
be in firstclass condition 
Mill, Ine Box 897, Pine 


WANTED—150’ of 15” 
tinental individual lint 
Pruitt Gin, Itasca, Texas 


bur fan, Con- 
nverted) 


piping, 45 
cleaner (c« 


WANTED—One Continental Model 555, 90-saw 
brush gin and Continental Perfection feeder 
tox G4, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


WANTED—One Moss Cleanmaster or Constella- 
tion lint cleaner. Must be in good condition. Box 
Al4, The Cotton Gin and Oi] Mill Press, P. O 
Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas 


WANTED—One 
longer. Quote 
Mail reply to 
bock, Texas 


wagon or truck scale 16° or 
price, make, size, and condition 
Room 120, Whiteside Bldg., Lub- 


FOR SALE—One Big Joe lift truck, Model 1086, 
battery operated, $400. One #601 bulkbinder 
stretcher, $30. One #616 bulkbinder sealer, $20 
One electric Skil Cotton Sampler, Model 144, like 
new, $90 McAlester Oil Mill Co., Box 275, 
McAlester, Oklahoma. 


SCALES FOR SALE: Authorized Fairbanks, 
Morse scale dealer. New and used scales. Guaran- 
teed service anywhere, anytime—Lewis Scale Serv- 
ice, Clarence E. Lewis, 616 Avenue A, Lubbock, 
Texas. Phone PO 3-4271 or SH 17-1857. 


USED ENGINES FOR SALE—One pair 1210A, 
MM, 220 h.p.; one RSX1V, V-8 Le Roi; one 
L3000, V-12 Le Roi. For further information con- 
tact: Lubbock Electric Company, 1108 34th Street, 
Lubbock, Texas. Phone: SH 4-2336 


WANTED Sheet metal work for cotton gins 
blowpipe, ells, hi-efficiency cyclones, vertical type 
rock and green boll traps, special fittings, general 
repair work Emil A. Schroeder, Phone TW 
&-3611, Thorndale, Texas 





PEDIGREED COTTONSEED 
State Certified 


Northern Star No. 4-11 
THE DAUCHY GIN 


Fentress, Texas 
HU-8-2332 or HU-8-2400 
Certified Seed 


(State Growers } 











Personnel Ads 


POSITION WANTED—Man 47 years of age, 15 
years experience in the gin field, capable of tak- 
full responsibility of gin management 30x 
‘he Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Dallas 26, 


WANTED Experienced gin superintendent to 
versee two 5-90 plants. Job open now, submit 
application to Box 510, The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas 
WANTED Manager job for one or more gins 
Have been in the gin machinery industry prac- 
tically all my life. Have knowledge of cotton and 
handling know every customer angle, 
am well versed all makes of machinery as to 
weak and good points, can build a gin from the 
ground up, rate well with labor. Many ginners 
depend on me to recommend changes in their gins 
Have had present job many years but want to 
make change. | am family man and want only a 
permanent connection. Could buy stock tox 3, 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
7985, Dallas 26, Texa 


seed 


WANTED Position a 
tendent 25 ex perience 
major gin manufacturer 
i185, Childress, Texa 


manager or gin superin- 
including 15 with 
I 


Reference ». O. Box 


years 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


SEE US FOR PARTS on all models Minneapolis- 
Moline engines and Seal-Skin belt dressing.— Fort 
Worth Machinery Company, 913 E. Berry St. 
P. O. Box 1575, Fort Worth, Texas 





PEDIGREED COTTONSEED 
State Certified LA NK ART 57 
State Registered MEBANE & ROWDEN 


MALONE BROS. 


Wills Point, Texas TR 3-2338 


(State Registered Plant Breeders) 











FOR SALE to be moved 
seed house, no handling equipment, 5,000-6,000 tons 
capacity. Also, other steel buildings—Box 24, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas 26, Texas 


All-steel Muskogee-type 





MELVIN U. TINSLEY 


Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Evaluations 


Office: TW 3-3711 
Res.: TW 3-4011 


212 Commercial Bldg. 
Sherman, Texas 











SALES—Service— Repair—Installation—All makes 
of scales. Used scales taken on consignment. Fair- 
banks-Morse distributor, 20,000 Ib. test unit, large 
stock of used motor truck and railroad track 
scales.—Industrial Scale and Equipment Co., Phone 
OR 2-8336, 7014 Force St., Houston, Texas, and 
McAllen, Texas, Phone MU 6-1651 
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FOR SALE—Cooper-Bessemer 600 h.p., 400 RPM, 
Type JS-8, natural gas engine Andrus Engineer- 
ing Co., Phone TU 2-4124, 608 Wilson Bldg., Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas 
FOR SALE—John 
pipe and storage bin 
well, Texas. Phone 84 
FOR SALE—One No. 30 Mitchell butane vaporizer 
capacity 30 gallons per hour or 3M BTU. Used 
very little, one-half new price Dortch 
Seed Farms, Scott, Arkansas 


Deere No. 6 corn sheller with 
Planters Co-op Gin, Bard- 


Robert L 





Brazil’s Peanut Crop Up 

Brazilian peanut production in 1961 is 
unofficially forecast at a record 535,000 
short tons (unshelled basis), an increase 
of about 25 percent over 1960. 

This high output will result from a 
projected acreage expansion of about 15 
percent and an expected 10 percent in- 
crease in yields. 


Cowan Receives Award 
JOHN C. COWAN, chief of oilseed crops, 
USDA Northern Laboratory, Peoria, IIl., 
has received the Alton E. Bailey Achieve- 
ment Medal “in recognition of outstand- 
ing research contributions to the tech- 
nology of soybean oil.” 

The medal is awarded annually by the 
North Central Section of American Oil 
Chemists Society. Cowan, the first or- 
ganic chemist thus honored, is the third 
recipient of the Bailey Medal. 
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The Country Needs a Book @ Corn Products Plans 


r Nutrition Institute 
International Order of Yo-Yo CORN PRODUCTS CO. will establish 


an Institute of Nutrition to “relate 
modern nutritional science to food pro- 

By B. Ubberson———— cessing”, according to William T. Brady, 

Company chairman. 

CHITLING SWITCH, tK. glared at him and said—well, what in Dr. Albert L. Elder, who has served 
heaven's name was the first prize? The 4s coordinator of research of Corn Prod- 
boy looked sort of sheepish and said: ucts, will direct the work of the Institute. 

my business I gue “Fo’ bits.” Discussing the Institute’s function 

like this here felle Mr. Kennerday won the first prize Brady said, “The new Institute will help 
r sO many appoint all right and he has got it—and I dont us cope the problems of overnutrition 
and another that he now the rank of these here other prizes and malnutrition, in both of which pri- 
he is appointing ex- put I think it is downright shame that vate industry must play an increasingly 
hands. He appointed he dont appoint Hairy Truman to be effective role.” 

something in Africa under-Sec. of something that would re- 

a ex-Gov. whose state quire that he must kee p his mouth shet. ° 

a up ee in money trouble Theys nothing would please me more New Mexico 

messed tnings ul r l shawn listeni . P nent eav ‘* ‘ . 

saunas pag bg ? aint Ginners Set Annual Meeting 


E irope 
nothing agin him—the only thing is New Mexico Cotton Ginners Associ- 
that he makes a lot of people sore by try- ation has slated its annual meeting for 
ing to tell what a big man he is and June 19-20 in Albuquerque. Western 
and they think he is not nothing Skies Hotel will be convention head- 
quarters, according to Secretary-Treas- 
to see people git sore. It urer Winston Lovelace of Loving. 








DERE Mr. Epitor: 


country none at all Association officers, in addition to 
when they git sore at each Lovelace, are President Luther Thomas 
it we need is for some woman of Portales and Vice-President Neil Hart- 
book or something and git man of Hatch. 
up about this here Interna 
of Yo-Yo Fishermen trying 
Tropics of Caprycorn PCG Increase Grants 
Your'n, An increase in research grants by 
soe Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., has been 
pe ipproved by the board of directors. 
The grants, totaling $31,500, show an 
@JOHN E. TULL, JR. of increase of $6,500 over the total for the 
Lonoke, Ark., will represent Arkansas previous year. 
Seed Growers Association on the Arkan- The additional $6,500 will be used for 
sas State Plant Board, succeeding L. G. work on seedling diseases in cotton and 
BL AC h of ( orning. weed control work. 


A 
Thi 





New, Wood’s Cotton Cleaner Drive 
boosts production, cuts maintenance 


Wood's new Cotton Cleaner Drive cant 
slip. It maintains accurate driven speeds, 
delivers full power to the cylinder train, 
minimizes choke-ups and provides much 
greater output than cony entional v-belt 
drives. Maintenance and downtime are 
greatly reduced. Belts won't stretch do 
not require idlers or retensioning. Belt 
replacement or complete drive installation 
can be made in much less time and with- 
out spreader, pull-off or other special 
tools. Wood’s Cotton Cleaner Drive can 
pay for itself in less than one season. 


Get complete details. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY 
CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Bulletin 16103 ATLANTA © CAMBRIDGE © CHICAGO © CLEVELAND © DALLAS 


nvrile for 
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New Developments 
in Cotton Gin Machinery 


The information and statements appearing in this department 
are furnished by the manufacturer of the equipment. 























ITH THE INTRODUCTION of th 

80-18 Gin, The Murray Company of 
Texas, Inc., claims another “industry 
firat.” 

“Continued research and development 
has enabled us to be the first manufac- 
turer to incorporate 18 inch diameter 
saws into a gin,” the company says. 

The manufacturer claims the 80-18 
Gin will give a positive increase in usable 
capacity, up to four bales per hour, 
without a loss in quality. 

The 80-18 cleans perfectly with 
extra-loose roll while ginning at all rates 
of speed and regardless of seed sizes, 
all completely automatically, they say. 

The design of the 80-18 Gin was pro- 
jected from the successful 12-inch Saw 
Gin that has gained the confidence of 
ginners the world over, explains Murray. 
The new gin has been engineered with 
increased strength in all necessary mem- 
bers and is a compact unit that will 
interchange with 80- and 90- Saw Gins 
without using any additional space. 

In addition to conserving valuable 
space, the 80-18 Gin contains a recipro- 
cating mote bar for superior moting. 
No additional air blast pressure over 
that of a conventional 12-inch Saw Gin 
is required. Also the centerline of the 
saw shaft is the same height from the 
floor as conventional 12-inch Saw Gins 
so that the new unit can be set right in 
line for direct connection with present 
facilities, the manufacturer points out. 

“The 80-18 Gin was field-tested during 
the past ginning season and produced 
amazing results,” Murray reports, adding 
that the 80-18 Gin is completely adjust- 
able and can be set to assure trouble- 
free operation. 

Some of the 


seed 


features 
80-18 


which Murray 
says makes the Gin a_ superior 
unit are: heavier 18-inch diameter saws; 
full length ribs stationary at both ends; 


two-way adjustment on the huller ribs; 
adjustable seed channel; wide adjust- 
ment on outer roll box scroll sheet; new 
angle of picker roller teeth will discharge 
more hulls, trash and foreign matter: 
reciprocating mote bar; larger 9-inch 
mote conveyor for handling increased 
moting and efficient doffing by a pre- 
cision air chamber. 


e New Officers, Directors 
Named by CCl 


A. E. HOHENBERG, president of Ho- 
henberg Bros. Co., Memphis, was elected 
president of Cotton Council International 
at the annual meeting. 

Other officers elected to serve with 
Hohenberg include: Keith Walden, pro- 
ducer, and president, Farmers Invest- 
ment Co., Tucson, vice-president; 
Francis J. Beatty, Charlotte, N.C., treas- 
urer, and William Rhea Blake, re-elected 
vice-president and executive secretary. 

New directors, elected for three-year 
terms include E. H. Evans, Jr., Laurin- 
burg, N.C., and A. L. Story, Charleston, 
Mo. 

Re-elected directors are Harry S. 
Baker, Fresno, Calif.; Dupuy Bateman, 
Houston; Everett R. Cook, Memphis; R. 
Houston Jewell, Chickamauga, and J. 
R. Kennedy, Bakersfield. 


Cotton School Slated 


The fifty-second annual Summer Cot- 
ton School will be held at Texas A&M 
College, College Station, June 5-July 14. 

The school will be conducted by the 
department of agricultural economics and 
sociology, under the direction of J. M. 
Ward. 
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Acreage Release Program 
Moving in N.C. 


Plant, release, or lose it! 

This is the word county leaders are 
trying to get across in North Carolina 
to 1961 cotton allotment holders. (See 
Jan. 21 issue of The Press, Page 12.) 

A total of 44,529 acres of cotton had 
been released through Feb. 24, according 
to North Carolina Cotton Promotion As- 
sociation. This indicates the release pro- 
gram in that state is ahead of last year. 
Their total for 1960 was 58,627 acres. 

Final totals won’t be known in the 
area until late in April, but deadlines 
are bearing down on most of the state. 





Acala Cotton Tightens Grip 
On San Joaquin Valley 





Acala cotton tightened its grip on the 
San Joaquin Valley with the passage 
SB 23 by Senator James A. Cobey of 
Merced County, Calif. 

The bill, designed to strengthen the 
San Joaquin Valley One Variety Cotton 
Act, will allow the director of agricul- 
ture or the agricultural commissioner to 
abate all cotton plants not of the Acala 
variety. 

The bill was passed by 
last week and sent to 
Brown. 


the assembly 
Gov. Edmund 








PLAN NOW... 


TO PLANT 








REX SEED, INC. + PARKIN, ARK. 








Texas Ginners Journal 


And Yearbook Issued 





Texas Cotton Gin 
Yearbook now off the press 
This year’s copy 
1ivertisements 


ers Journ: 


contains 
and editoria 
taining to what has happens 
Texas in the last year. 
The new | 
activities, 
pract 
ton in the 


iblication feature 

both in ginning and product 

and how these have 

Lone Star State 

Copies are available at Texas C« 
Associatior ffic $724 


Dallas 


ices, alded ¢ 


Ginners 


Street 


Oklahoma Exchange Elects 
Oklah 


ma State Cottor 

J. Robey Smith of 
for the coming 

rs and directors, 

Rasco, secretary-treasurer, include: 
President James E. Kilgore, Mus- 
I Z Bailey, Vert | Amos 

t; Ivy Brown, Clinton; R 
s; Elwood Hopkins, Chi 
| Elk City, 


Ex hange has 
Frederick as 
year. Other 
ced by Mrs. 


annour 


iattlebaum, 


New Soybean Plant 
\ ew soydeal 
the 1 
ouncement by A. 
of Salisbury, Md 
a solvent extractior 
expected to 
reent of De 


process 


marva’s 


Swift Executive Retires 


E. F. CZICHOS, a veteran of 46 years in 
the cottonseed oil mill industry, has re- 
tired from Swift & Co. 

Since 1956, he has been assistant head, 
oil mill department, in Swift's general 
office at Chicago. 

Czichos and his wife, the former Marie 
Pfaeffle of Waco, will return to Waco 
where Czichos began his career with 
Swift in 1915. 

4 native of Cameron, Texas, Czichos 
is a veteran of World War I and a Ro- 
tarian. He and his wife have one son, 
Erwin, who is assistant treasurer of the 
System and Development Corp., Pacific 
Palisades, Calif. 


e Clarke Heads Arizona 


Cotton Growers 
DAN W. CLARKE, Tueson, re-elected 
president of Arizona Cotton Growers 
Association at their annual meeting, is 
now in his fifteenth straight year as an 
Association officer. 

James S. Francis, Phoenix, has been 
named chairman of the board; Farrell C. 
Layton, Thatcher, first vice-president; 
Elmer Emrick, Somerton, second vice- 
president; and R. L. Hale, Marana, third 
vice-president. 

Other officers include Bill C. Rhodes, 
Avondale, secretary-treasurer and E. §S. 
McSweeney, Phoenix, executive vice- 
president 


New Bulletin 


QUALITIES OF ACALA 1517D 
OUTLINED FOR GROWERS 

What to expect from 1517D, a new 
variety of cotton developed at New Mex- 
ico Experiment Station is outlined in a 
new publication. 

The research report is by Glen Staten, 
agronomist, who developed the variety. 
Seed for 1517D will be available com- 
mercially in 1962. 

“Acala 1517D, A New High Quality 
Cotton Variety for New Mexico” may be 
obtained from county agricultural agents 
or from the Bulletin Room, New Mexico 
State University, Box 757, University 
Park. 


Long Staple Tested for Sheets 

USDA research agencies are making 
extensive tests of wearability of sheets 
made from long staple cotton. 








WANTED ! 


More men like Preston Lyda, Manager, 
Anton Producers Co-op Gins, Anton, 
Texas, recently named outstanding 
co-op ginner of 1960, and other gin- 
ners who work with cotton producers 
in improvement and preservation of 
cotton quality, and other matters of 
benefit to the cotton industry. 


Our thanks and appreciation. 


Plains &— 
<P, SOTTON GROWERS, 
ete ai 





NC. 


NS 
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A JOHN BEAN SPRAYER 


15 Rc 30 RC 


New Catalog 
JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS FOR 
COTTON DISCUSSED 

Fast, economical spraying of cotton is 
discussed in a new catalog available 
from John Bean Division, Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp., Lansing 4, Mich. 
Title of the publication is “John Bean 
Sprayers for Cotton.” 

The firm points out that it has pio- 
neered the development of faster chemi- 
cal application on test plots and large 
commercial cotton acreages. 

John Bean engineers compared the 
capacity of three types of sprayers in 
intensive field tests. Air type mist spray- 
ers out-distanced tractor-mounted and 
high-clearance rigs by as much as 130 
acres and more per 10-hour day. Tractor- 
mounted and high-clearance sprayers 
covered about 85 to 90 acres per 10-hour 
day, while the largest capacity John 
Bean Aircrop Sprayer, the Model 40-RC, 
covered up to 220 acres per day. 

Even the smallest Aircrop spraying 
attachment was rated at 100 acres per 
day. According to engineers, the crop 
coverage of the air-type sprayers was 
as good or better than the conventional 
rigs. 

Per acre spraying were also 
measured. John Bean Aircrop operating 
costs were up to 67 percent lower than 
airpiane spraying, and, under some con- 
ditions, 30 to 50 percent below high 
clearance equipment. Greater swath width 
and larger tank capacity enables the air- 
type sprayer to cover more acres per 
day than the high clearance rigs at 
virtually the same hourly fuel and labor 
cost. 

Savings of $7,500 can be realized over 
a total of 10,000 acres sprayed annually 
by using these air-type sprayers versus 
aircraft application. Cost figures used 
include equipment write-off, mainten- 
ance, fuel, oil and manpower, the firm 
estimated. 

John Bean manufactures virtually 
every type of sprayer for cotton growers 
including boom sprayers, Hi-Crop high- 
clearance self-propelled sprayers and 
Aircrop Sprayers. 

There are two complete Aircrop models. 
There are also three attachments that 
will convert most any high pressuré 
sprayer into an air-type unit. 

Model 40-RC Aircrop features a 500- 


costs 


| 


gallon spray tank, protected against 
rust and corrosion by a special Bean- 
Bond lining process, a self-priming pump 
with a capacity of 120 gpm at 75 pounds 
pressure and new remote controls that 
allow one-man sprayer operation from 
the tractor seat. 

The new 30-RC Aircrop, a complete 
sprayer unit for medium-to-large acre- 
ages, has a pump capacity of 112 gpm 
at 65 pounds pressure. A _ 400-gallon 
3ean-Bonded spray tank is standard, 
and a 500-gallon tank is offered as 
optional equipment. 

All Aircrop cotton sprayers are speci- 
ally designed to elevate the spray outlet 
above the crop. 

The three Aircrop attachments are 
available in a wide choice of capacities. 

The new 20-RC Attachment for medi- 
um-to-large acreages is especially suited 
for use on high pressure sprayers with 
15 gpm or more pump capacity. 

The Model 10-RC Attachment is speci- 


is shown in action, with a chart comparing different types of sprayers. 


fically designed for cotton growers with 
small acreages. 

All attachments feature 200-degree ro- 
tation of the air discharge head to 
allow the overator to take advantage 
of wind conditions, and all are adjust- 
able to the spraying height desired. 

Adjustability of the air vanes within 
the air discharge section is another major 
Aircrop feature. Controlled right from 
the tractor seat, the vanes can be adjusted 
to control the spray direction on uneven 
terrain to assure complete crop coverage. 


Hercules Executive Retires 


Dr. Wyly M. Billing, vice-president 
and pioneer in rosin and terpine manu- 
facturing, will retire from Hercules Pow- 
der Co., effective April 1. 

Billing, has 
35 years, named 
1931. 


been with Hercules 
chief chemist in 


who 
was 





« , . saved $3,989.61 on cottonseed" 


with SEED-O-METER in 1960— 


says S. L. (Sam) Smith, Manager, Frio Gin Company, Pearsall, Texas 


““MONEY SPEAKS LOUDER THAN WORDS. 
Since the installation of a SEED-O-METER in 
the Frio Gin Company for the 1960 ginning 
season this Company has saved $3,989.61 
on cottonseed. 

This dollar savings is the direct result of the 
use of SEED-O-METER instead of the method 
used during the 1959 ginning season. Need 


we say more?” 


SOLD THROUGH ALL 
MANUFACTURERS 


CROW SCALES, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 3092 WACO, 


LEADING GIN 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


ACCEPTED THE WORLD OVER AS THE BEST 
WAY TO MEASURE COTTONSEED TURNOUT 


TEXAS PHONE PL 22-7111 
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Western Cotton Conference is uneven and plant development and 
boll maturity are irregular, defoliation 
also will probably be irregular and in 
complete 


(Cont wd from Page 


irrigation, fertilization, 
and weed infestations a : @ IRRIGATION.Provide your cot- 
n determining plant conditi on crop with a _ consistent, adequate 
supply of moisture during its growth 
and fruiting life. Delay of a single irr 
gation at a critical period may lead to 
insatisfacory results when you attempt 
defoliate Excessive irrigation and 
caaateniian tfentieetummieia fertilization may lead to lush, rank 
' . “peepee Ag defoliation difficulties, and 
always possibie, ; recrowth 


ers are often lag ad Vv i r P| 


@ LAND AND Sort CONDITIONS 
or best results in production and defoli 
ation, plat tton on relatively uniform 
land hich has been properly ;s 


permit adequate and even 


is the most import- 


to defolia 


conditions ] 
relating 

irrigation and per- 

before temperatures 

effective defoliation, bu 

moisture remaining to 





YOUR FIRST COST YOUR LAST---!! 


With The All New 


ALL * STEEL 


NICO 


COTTON WAGON 


| Now Y Stvles 
‘ 

; . . 

W For ( otton Pullers 
i W Mechanical Pickers 


Geurien SOT CO Cer YO Der Yer Ver wer cor 


6-bale capacity of machine- 
sation 445.00 
e 


Unique single beam construction 


OP UO OL WOW 


1 x 2—14 gauge fabric wire sides f.o.b. 
and floor; galvanized for maxi- . man ; 
mum protection. Sudan, Texas, 
Floor heavily braced to prevent in lots of 5 or more, 
yossible sagging. ’ 
. Complete 
12,000 Ib. capacity (depending with 
on tires used) 

Bed, Chassis, Floor, Tires, Tubes ... 
Side boards easily removed, and et 
{1 wagons can be stacked on one “Ready to Roll. 
for transporting behind a 
pick-up. 


Unexcelled turning radius— 
on 18”°—5th wheel. 


Trails perfectly and easily 


*% Painted with best quality 
paint. 


% Field-tested and proven! 


TERMS AVAILABLE FOR GINNERS 


Regular Financing or 
Lease Purchase Plan 


mem acruene wm Uta 


NIX IMPLEMENT COMPAN 


2 Phone 3581 


Texas 


maintain active plants at the time of 
defoliation. It is impossible to specify 
an exact date for the final irrigation 
as this will vary with soil type, expected 
fall temperatures, etc. 


@ FERTILIZATION. Provide suf 
ficient but not excessive amounts of 
fertilizer for your cotton. Adequate ferti- 
lization is needed to insure continuous 
plant development and top yields. Too 
much fertilizer, especially nitrogen, can 
result in rank growth, leaves which will 
not defoliate, late immature bolls, and 
a regrowth problem. Nitrogen applica- 
tions made too late in the season can 
cause similar difficulties. 

As with irrigation, it is impossible to 
specify a “best” rate of fertilization or 
a “best” time to apply fertilizer. In gen- 
eral, however, 50 to 200 pounds of nitro 
gen per acre are adequate under Arizona 
conditions, and applications later than 
July should be avoided. 


@ INseEcT CONTROL. Serious 
insect control injury can cause defolia- 
tion problems as well as reduced yields 
For example, early insect damage which 
knocks off the squares through June 
vill result in a delayed fruit set, more 
rank growth, and delayed maturity in 
the fall. 


@ WeEeEps. You will find it dif- 
fictult to obtain uniform leaf coverage 
with defoliants on yields that are heav- 
ily infested with weeds. Also, vigorously 
growing weeds may not be affected by 
defoliating chemicals and will conse- 
quently interfere with machine harvest. 


Temperature 


Apply defoliants when temperatures 
are relatively high to obtain the best 
and most rapid leaf drop. Successful 
defoliation is very difficult to achieve 
vyhen maximum daily temperatures aver- 
age below 60 to 65 degrees Fahrenheit 

so, night temperatures below 55 de 
grees Fahrenheit are not conductive to 


good defoliation. 
Timing 


defoliant too early will re 
he loss of top immature boll 

at least cotton from such bolls will 

inferior in quality and yield. Apply- 
ing defoliant while plants are growing 
rapidly and have many immature leave 

| result in a poor leaf drop. Applying 
defoliant too late may result In a poor 
af drop due to low temperatures. Ap- 
lying defoliant to too large an acreage 
at the same time may result in serious 
egrowth in some fields before they can 
be harvested. Timing is important. 


@ Maturity. In a boll that 
requires 50 days to progress from open 
bloom to open boll, 18 days are required 
for full development of fiber length, and 
15 days are required for full development 
of strength, thickness, and boll weight. 
It might be expected, therefore, that 
defoliation which stops development 
eurlier than about 45 days could have 
deleterious effects on certain fiber pro- 


perties. 


@ Harvest PrRoGRAM. Consider 

uur harvest facilities in deciding when 

» defoliate. Mature bolls open rapidly 

after the leaves fall. If harvest does not 

follow very soon, tender regrowth may 

become a serious problem. For this rea- 

son, stagger your defoliant applications 
f harvest facilities are limited. 

The fina! decision on when to apply 

defoliant must be made by each growe1 
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condition, 
harvest 


considering plant 
weather, and the 


maturity, 
program. 
Coverage 

Each cotton leaf must be covered with 
defoliant to promote a leaf drop. 
When applying by air, use a flagman 
to insure complete coverage. 

Multiple treatments may be necessary 
in rank cotton. In the West, two appli- 
cations about 10 days apart of a chlorate- 
type defoliant have been used by many 
growers. In some instances, an applica- 
tion of chlorate-type defoliant has 
followed by application of a desiccan 
such as pentachlorophenol. 


good 


been 


Materials 


Phospate defoliants were used in Ari- 
zona during the 1960 season for cotton 
and early complete defoliation while 
temperatures were high. Chlorate-type 
defoliants were more widely used over- 
all, however, especially during the latte: 
part of the season. Both types of mate? 
ial provide satisfactory defoliation when 
used under the proper conditions. None 
of the available materials are completely 
satisfactory under the wide variety of 
conditions which exist each fall, however. 

Preliminary work at the Cotton Re- 
search Center near Phoenix in 1960 indi 
cated considerable promise for a combi- 
nation defoliant-desiccant application 
Very good success was obtained late in 
the season, but it will be necessary t 
repeat the work this year to determin: 
effectiveness earlier in the harvest 
season. 

Whatever material is used, check direc 
tions for its use carefully. Generally 
speaking, lower rates will be required for 
small plants during the warm weather, 
and higher rates will be required on 
large plants or during weather 


cool 


Regrowth 


As has already been 
growth can be a problem if 
moisture and nitrogen supplies in the 
soil are excessive at the time of defolia 
tion, or if too long a time elapses between 
defoliation and picking. This in turn may 
result in green-leaf stain in machine 
picked cotton. This problem can be held 
to a minimum through careful attention 
to the factors discussed above 


Effects on Fiber Quality 


Defoliation or desiccation has no dé 
leterious influence on cotton in _ boll 
which are open or which are fully 
mature, although not yet open at the 
time of defoliant application. This was 
the conclusion drawn from results of 
11 tests in five states over a three-year 
period. The effects which were reported 
are summarized below: 


@ LENGTH. The 
length of cotton 
affected. 


mentioned, re 


serious 


upper half 
mean fibers was not 


significantly 


@ STRENGTH. Effects of pre- 
mature defoliation on fiber strength wer: 
variable. In no case were the fibers weak 
ened, and in some significantly 
stronger fibers resulted. 


Cases 


@ FINENEss. In six of 10 tests, 
premature defoliation resulted in signifi 
cantly finer fibers. 


@ SPINNING QUALITIES. Yarn 
skein strength was not consistently 
altered by premature defoliation. 


@ YARN APPEARANCE 
consistently altered when 


was not 
tests were 


viewed on a total crop basis. Considering 
only effects on late-harvested cotton, 
however, a distinct trend toward lower- 
ing of yarn appearance grade was noted 
where cotton was defoliated prematurely. 


@ PIcKER AND CARD waste also 
showed little overall effect of premature 
defoliation, but there was a trend toward 
increased waste on early-defoliated, late- 


@ NeEPs were rather consistently 
increased by early defoliation. 
harvested cotton. 


Mechanical Harvesting 
Costs and Quality 
WT. H. SIEK, Producer, Peoria, 


Arizona. 


I am a cotton produce? located in the 
Waddell area. The material that I am 
presenting today was prepared by the 
Valley Gin Co. and is, in effect, an exten- 
sion of a report that was given to you 
three years ago. 


The year 1961 certainly presents its 
share of problems relative to cotton in 
our Southwestern area. Obviously, lowe) 
costs in both production and harvesting 
are desperately needed if we wish to re- 
main in the cotton business. 


Let’s assume that the average South- 
western production cost is $137 per acre. 
Now let’s further assume that average 
vield for this cost is two bales per acre. 
All of you would agree that if a single 
method or procedure were developed by 
which you could affect a 20 percent sav- 
ings in your production cost (and let m 
point out that this, in the above 
would result in a $27 per acre savings) 
that you would unanimously acclaim this 
to be a major and significant step in the 
right direction. If this average growe1 
is hand-harvesting his two bales pe 
acre, he could be spending as much as 
another $137 per acre for harvesting his 
crop. Fer this very reason, since harvest- 


Case, 


ing alone has become our biggest single 
cost, I am going to attempt to show you 
even more than a 20 percent savings in 
harvesting. 

Before we analyze various methods and 
costs involved in harvesting, let me brief- 
ly explain the methods used in obtaining 
figures. The figures that I’m going to 
discuss with you cover more than 6,400 
bales of cotton, harvested in the follow- 
ing manner: Hand picked by locals; hand 
picked by nationals; snapped by locals; 
machine picked; and last but not least, 
picked up off the ground both by hand 
and with Rood machines. Each method 
was analyzed from a standpoint of: lint 
turn out, factor, percent of trash, 
field loss, average actual selling price, 
value per bale, net ginning credit or cost 
per bale, picking cost per bale, and last 
and most important, net return per bale 
before growing cost. 


st ed 


Hand Picked Average 

First, here is the weighed average of 
all hand picked cotton analyzed. This in- 
cludes harvesting by both locals and na- 
tionals and both picked and snapped. 
This covers some 2,626 bales of cotton 
produced on 1,268 acres, giving us an 
average yield of 2.07 bales per acre. 
was 29.76 


Average lint turn out 


cent. 


per- 


Seed factor was 1.76 percent. 

Trash was 17.36 percent. 

Average actual price was 32.1 cents. 

Value per bale was $161.55. 

Net seed credit per bale was $2.05. 

Picking cost was $59.12. 

I should like to briefly explain this 
picking cost figure. First of all, the pick 
ing rate paid ranged from $2.75 per hun- 
dred paid for snapping to $3.84 per hun 
dred, paid to nationals for picking (in- 
cluding all other cost incurred by the use 
of nationals). The costs per bale ranged 
from a low of $58.00 to a high of $60.00 
and on a weighed average cost would be 
$59.12 per bale. 

Net return per bale before cost was 
$104.48. To me, this is the most signifi- 
cant of all figures, for this $104.48 rep- 
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the 3,828 machine picked bales in this 
series 


Let's see how they look side by side: 


NET RETURN PER BALE BEFORE 
GROWING COSTS 
Hand Picking Machine Picking 
$104.48 $129.58 


Inasmuch as there are years in which 
this field loss cannot be recovered, let’s 
see what happens if we assume that our 
iverage field loss of 14.36 percent should 
remain a total We must subtract 
$18.61 from our $129.58 giving us $110.97. 
It is interesting to note that machine 
harvest is ahead of hand picking. 

Another question that might be asked 
is “What if you machine pick and pay a 
custom rate of $2 per hundred.” We can 
see that, even in this event, we would 
only lower our $129.58 figures by $7.07 
to $122.51 which still gives machine har- 
vest the return 

is obvious that you can not pay a 

ustom rate and then fail to gather 
the field Ik That would make hand 
harvesting slightly more economical. 

I should like to point out, that 
those individuals involved in this study 
who recovered their field loss with Roods, 

a custom basis. This, coupled 

weighed averages over a 

-year period, resulted in the full ef- 

fe if the Rood as a gleaning method 
not being properly The Rood, 
if properly operated, appears to be a 
onomical method of gathering 
cotton. I am that our next 
conferenc figures will be 
comparing tne versus 
hand gleaning. Assuming that Rood is a 
economical gleaning method, it will 
already wide spread be 

harvesting and spindle 


loss 


biggest 


aiso, 


reflected. 


more e¢ 


ground 


sure 
productior 
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ett , 
ivailable tood 


which already clearly 
machine harvest- 
steady each year over the 
Comparisons are or 

including many varying 

of operations. These comparisons 
covered all produced ovet 
three years from Red Star to 
Pine and the Acalas. During the 
year period, we have had the wet- 
fall on record an ie driest fall on 
7 1s $25 per 
average yield 
operations, it 


urn of $62 
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Our Ginning Program 


@ SAUL A. JOHNSON, Man. 
ager, Chandler Gin Company, 
Chandler, Ariz. 


Presented by 


B MARVIN MORRISON, Direc- 
tor, Chandler Gin Co., Chandler, 


Arizona. 


The Chandler in is 
operated by growers in the 
area. This has enabled the 
earn that ginning 
I roblems. 

Our operating procedures vary little 
from other gins in the area. However, 
they do reflect a desire of producers to 
do whatever is economically feasible to 
protect quality. I said “protect quality” 


owned and 
immediat 
producers to 


has its share of 


because a 
cotton. We 
preserving 
best 


gin can’t put quality into 
accept the responisibility of 
quality and turning out the 
sample possible. 


Handling and Ginning 


The following methods are used in 
handling and ginning at our five instal- 
lations. 

When cotton is weighed in, a notation 
is made on the gin ticket describing 
method of harvesting. Trailers are group- 
ed and ginned accordingly. Trailers are 
also grouped by individual producers 
when it can be done in a manner which 
will give fair ginning time to all custo 
mers. This prevents gin stands from 
running dry as often, and cotton from 
an individual producer is usually in the 
same condition. This necessitates fewer 
changes in equipment settings. 

Each trailer is tested with a moisture 
meter. If moisture content is unusually 
high, it is put aside for special treat- 
ment and possibly ginned with other 
cotton in similiar condition. Our experi- 
ence has been that when the moisture 
content of cotton on the yard is much 
over 10 percent, ginner and producer 
can expect difficulties. 

Most of the cotton we receive is 
examined in the trailer either by the 
gin manager or an experienced cotton 
classer. If the cotton shows excessive 
spindle twist, foreign matter, moisture, 
etc., the producer is contacted to see if 
he can improve the condition of cotton 
prior to delivery to the gin. 

Approximately 10 percent of our 
cotton is examined after ginning to 
determine whether, in the opinion of 
the classer, it was properly ginned. He 
looks for overheating, ginning too close, 
rough preparation, etc. Evidence of poor 
ginning practices are reported immedi- 
ately to the gin manager who works out 
the problem with the gin superintendent. 
Cotton can certainly be mishandled in 
any gin. However, we believe it takes 
both producer and ginner to turn out 
high quality. 

We have found that suggestions to 
producers on harvesting situations which 
influence grades are most welcome. One 
producer started last season using hand 
pickers. Approximately 35 percent of his 
cotton was being reduced due to grass. 
Our classer reported that the gin was 
doing all it could under the circum- 
stances. He contacted the grower, who 
instituted some changes in the field. 
Afterward, only two percent was re- 
duc ed because of grass. While our job 
is to gin whatever is delivered, a pro 
ducer appreciates knowing the reason 
for grade reductions. He will correct 
the situation if economically possible. 

Our company has completed two sea 
sons with automatic samplers in all the 
gins. They have been mechanically sound 
and we consider them successful. We 
are particularly careful and concerned 
about controlling the heat for drying. 
One of our gins was equipped this past 
season with a device which narrowed 
heat variation. We found this system 
preferable to systems that are either 
completely on or off. We plan to install 
similar equipment in the other gins. 


Gins Are Repaired 


The gins are thoroughly repaired prio 
to each season. The company employs a 
gin superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendent, and a head ginner for each gin. 
These men become the repair crew dur- 
ing the off season. Other employees are 
hired on a seasonal basis, and this can 
cause serious problems. Since we are 
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not likely to solve this in the near future, 
we believe simplicity of operation is a 
desirable feature in ginning equipment. 
Head ginners are housed on the property 
and develop a sense of loyalty to the 
company and its customers. This is not 
particularly true of temporary employees. 

Picking up cotton off the ground be 
hind mechanical pickers has become com- 
mon practice in our communities. This 
usually contans a high percentage of 
foreign material. The company installed 
additional equipment in two gins to 
prepare such cotton for ginning. Cotton 
is simply removed from the trailer, run 
through a burr machine and an inclin 
cleaner, then returned to a second trailer 
to await ginning. Testing has shown 
this neither reduces turnout nor improves 
grade. Chief benefit is that it can b 
ginned at a normal rate and reduce 
wear on inside piping and equipment. 
Ona or two men can operate the outside 
cleaners. Some of this cotton gins very 
slowly if it is not pre-cleaned and ties 
up an entire crew. This is particularly 
important during rush periods. 

A perennial problem is the disposal! 
of gin trash. Each gin has two large 
trash trailers as a part of its standard 
equipment. We contract with farmers 
who want to place this in their f 
or use it with livestock. It has proven 
far more satisfactory to deal with on 
farmer, rather than several, at each gin 
When even two were involved, we ex 
perienced periods when neither was ready 
to use it. 

Our bookkeeping methods are standard 
with complete sets of records at each 
gin and a master set at the main office. 
These are all balanced monthly or more 
often should a customer request a state 
ment. 

Communications very important 
during the ginning season. We have two 
way radio systems in care of the man 
ager, head of the accounting department, 
gin superintendent, and assistant gin 
superintendent. 


are 


has been made in gin 
in the past few years. 
There is every reason to believe that 
improved equipment will continue to 
be available. Good equipment is expen 
sive and the ginner is caught between 
his costs and keening the cost of ginning 
to the farmer as possible. Th 
cotton ginning competitive 
and producers can expect to have goo 
service and enjoy the benefits of new 
developments which are economically 
sound. 

Get to know your and 
all you can from him. He has no 
on ginning your cotton. The f you 
together to preserve the quality 


careful harve 


Real 
ning machinery 


progress 


1OW as 


business is 


yinne! earn 


ecret 
two ‘ 
can worl 
of your 
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produc t through 


rinning. 
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Fiber Quality Research 
MH DR. LESTER P. BERRIMAN, 


Supervisor, Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Stanford Research Institute, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


Our research drying have 
been purposefully very broad and have 
led to the discovery of three areas of 
changes occurring in the fiber due to 
extensive drying. They are: 


on cotton 


1. Changes in location (bonding) of 
water in the fiber. 
» Permanent changes in 


the phy sical 


hape of the fiber (increase in the 
ber of convolutions). 

3. Changes in the chemical 
and physical properties of 
surface. 


num- 


structure 
the fibe I 


Surface Changes Being Stressed 

At present are concentrating on 
changes occurring on the fiber surface 
because it is so important and can ex 
plain many of the problems encountered 
with overdried fibers, such as spin- 
ning and drying, increased nep formation, 
and decrease of chemical activity as 
measured by reactivity with cross linking 


we 
poor 


agents. 

We have found fiber wax particularly 
sensitive to heat, which results in changes 
in its chemical composition and “appar- 
nt” loss as measured by our ability to 


extract the wax from the fiber after 
drying. Major changes noted occur at 
temperatures above 212 degrees Fahrer 

heit. Several compounds not yet identi 
fied have been found to be given off by 
fibers drying in the above temperature 
range. We also have found that the rate 
of wetting of cotton increases and dying 
characteristics change again, mainly on 
fibers dried above 257-298 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The frictional characteristic 

of the fiber are also changed. 

We have found no change in overall 
fiber structure (as determined by infra- 
red) with heat. Considering the above 
mentioned changes, this indicates the 
changes occurring are mainly on the 
surface. 

Since fiber shape is important in spin- 
ning, finding permanent changes in fiber 
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that can be extracted from the fiber de- 
creases significantly if the fiber has been 
dried above 212-257 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The standard regain value (overdried) 
also shows a slight decrease in this range. 
The difference between these two values 
for a given cotton sample might also be a 
means of determining if the fiber has 
overdried. 


Overdrying, Short Fibers Related 
Our studies 


hee, 


have confirmed previous 
findings that overdrying increases num- 
ber of short fibers. We first ginned the 
cotton by hand and then dried the fiber, 
as opposed to drying and then ginning. 
We found that a slight permanent loss 
in length occurs on drying at tempera- 
tures above 212 degrees Fahrenheit. We 
then submitted the fiber to mechanical 
working (five passes through the cotton 
blender) and redetermined the lengths. 
Samples that had been dried at tempera- 
above 212 degrees Fahrenheit 
showed additional loss in length (up to 
15 percent at temperatures in the range 
of 298 degrees Fahrenheit. Surprisingly, 
s in length occurs no matter if the 
“worked” in the dry state or in 

ibrated state (seven percent 

Thus, the initial over-drying 

d into the fiber a weakness 

as fiber breakage when 

t ted mechanical 
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mphis, May 20 
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Texas Cotton Association 
Convening in Houston 


Texas Cotton Association members, 
currently attending their annual con- 
vention in Houston, will have a special 
golden anniversary program honoring 
charter members and past presidents of 
the Association. The March 17-18 con- 
vention is being held at the Shamrock- 
Hilton. 


Arizona Economy 
Cottonseed Plays Big Role 


Cottonseed’s importance in the eco- 
nomy of Arizona was discussed March 5 
by Thomas Kelland, business and finan- 
cial editor of The Arizona Republic in 
Phoenix 

Interviewing Tom Rollow of Western 
Cotton Products Co., the newspaper esti- 
mated that cottonseed brings Arizona 
about $20 million annually, of which 
about $16 million goes to producers and 
the remainder is for processing, trans- 
portation and supplies. 

Arizona’s seven cotton oil mills employ 
about 600 to 700 persons. Two of the 
mills are in Phoenix, with the others in 
Safford, Gilbert, Litchfield, Casa Grande 
and Chandler. 


Feed Group Opposes Supports 


Members of Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Association went on record as 
opposing higher support prices for 
grains, soybeans and allied products in 
a resolution adopted at their annual 
meeting in Kansas City 


@ LOUIS CHILDERS, head of 
current information work in ARS, Wash- 
ington, died recently. Childers was a 
former associate editor of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman and one-time Exten- 
sion editor and associate professor of 
journalism in South Dakota. 
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Representative Retires 


VESS E. BROWNING, South Arkansas 
sales representative, Lummus Cotton Gin 
Co., has retired. Announcement is made 
y M. P. Collins, Memphis district man- 
ager. Browning, who has been associated 
with the cotton ginning industry since 
1924, joined Lummus in 1947. A native of 
Abilene, Texas, he is a graduate of South- 
ern Methodist University and a veteran 
of World War I. He is a master Mason 
member of the American Legion, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars and the Methodist 
Church. He and Mrs. Browning will con- 
tinue to reside in North Little Rock, Ark. 
J. R. Stewart succeeds Browning as South 
Arkansas representative. 


Vew Name Considered 





ACMI Convention Slated 
For Miami Beach 


A new organization name will be con- 
sidered at the annual meeting of Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Institute, at 
Miami Beach, March 23-25. 

Directors will submit “American Tex 
Cotton Manufacturers Inec.”, a 
name accepted by the board from a spe 
cial committee report. 

American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute has been the name of the textile 
trade association since 1949, when it 
was formed through a merger of Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association 
and Cotton-Textile Institute. In 1958, 
National Federaton of Textiles was con 
solidated with ACMI. 

Institute President J. M. Cheatham of 
Griffin, Ga., has announced that Secre- 
tary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges will 
deliver the convention's ke ynote address. 


tile and 


Stocks Down 
Margarine Production Up 


totaled 


36,700,- 


Jan. 31, 
pounds, compared to 
000 pounds the comparable period of 
1960. Production for the month was up 
to 175,300,000 pounds from 158,500,000 
pounds in January, 1960. 


Margarine stocks, 


35,300,000 


Prices of Urea Reduced 

Leading manufacturers 
prices of urea for 
per ton. 


reduced 


$7.50 


have 
fertilizer about 


Stoneville 
(Continued from Page 10) 


tioning in the fall of 1931, and by 
the staffs were well organized. 

Hughes Butterworth, government cot 
ton classer, now retired, rendered valu- 
able services from 1932 until 1940. 

With Public Works funds, a _ three- 
story office and fiber laboratory build- 
ing was completed in 1934. Since that 
time a fire-proof building has been con- 
structed from steel, concrete and brick, 
to house a three-stand, commercial type 
laboratory gin, and other buildings have 
been added. 

By 1936, outstanding progress had been 
made in ginning research developments 
at Stoneville, and much information was 
available for practical application § in 
commercial cotton gins. The idea was 
conceived of training men to become 
Extension cotton ginning specialists for 
the different cotton-producing states. 
The first such training school was held 
at Stoneville in 1936. Since the inception 
of this work in 1936, with S. P. Lyle as 
their “dean”, the federal and state spe- 
cialists have done a fine job of serving 
the industry, and numerous training 
schools have been held. J. C. Oglesbee, 
Jr., Atlanta, is federal Extension gin 
specialist east of the Mississippi River, 
and Alfred Pendleton of Dallas serves 
the territory west of the Mississippi 
tiver. The work of the state specialists 
is coordinated by these two men 


1932 


Changes in Ginning 


Changes in ginning 
1930 have been 


requirements since 


more numerous, more 


Pakistan Pians More Jute 

An assurance of adequate seed has 
caused Pakistan’s jute planters to plan an 
estimated 1,800,000 acres for 1961. This 
area 30 percent larger than the 
crop harvested in 1960 when drought re- 
duced acreage. 

The 1960 crop, reported at 2,250 million 
pounds, was barely able to meet demand. 
Prices remained abnormally high even 
after harvest of the new crop began. 


is an 


outstanding, and more widespread than 
those which occurred in the preceding 
100 years. For instance, while annual 
cotton production has remained about 
the same, in 1930 there were 14,508 
active gins in the U.S.; in contrast, 
only 5,629 active gins in 1959. 

This drastic change in the number of 
active gins in the U.S. is partly due, 
not only to the engineering and techno 
logical advances which have _ provided 
better machinery with greatly increased 
capacity, but also to the fact that modern 
modes of transportation enabled the 
modern high-capacity gins to serve much 
larger areas. 

In 1930, typical four-stand cotton gin 
cost from $10,000 in the Southeast to 
$20,000 in the Central, and $40,000 in the 
Western areas; while in 1960, the cost of 
a modern up-to-date gin in California 
ranges up to $650,000. 


Three Ginning Laboratories 


USDA now maintains three cotton gin 
ning research laboratories, as a part of 
the Agricultural Engineering Research 
Division of the Agricultural Research 
Service. The Division also conducts gin- 
ning research at a state-federal ginning 
laboratory. 

These 


selected 


laboratories are in 
with a view to 
problems peculiar to different cotton 
regions. The oldest and largest labora 
tory is the one at Stoneville. The Stone 
ville Laboratory is known throughout 
the world. It is headquarters for ginning 
research in the Mid-South states. The 
laboratory at Mesilla Park, N.M., serves 
the irrigated areas of the West and 
Southwest. The one at Clemson, S.C., 
serves the Southeast. 
Each laboratory is on 
the federal government 
experiment station, where cooperative 
work in cotton production is carried on 
Much of the cotton used in tests at the 
laboratories 1s provided by these experl- 
ment stations. Laboratory and experi- 
ment station agricultural engineers, 
plant scientists, and laboratory techni 
clans cooperate in practically all phases 


locations 
working with 


land owned by 


and near a state 
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where cotto is grown. Groups, 

t and officials have 
from Pakistan, Turkey, 
ind Israel: from 
otton-producing 
from European 
tton-growing 
Britain, Bel 
and Spain; from 
Mexico and Cen- 
and from 


ourists, 
» Stonevill 
Lebanon, 
ind other 
ahoma Africa; 
Texas. where n intries that have co 
gh hand ryvon colonies, including 
d. Federal proie gium, France, Portugal, 
h f the West Indies; from 
American ountries; 
Peru, Brazil and Argentina 
The laboratories also are visited by 
achers and agricultural students from 
is parts of the U.S., by representa- 
the textile industry, by manu- 
facturers of ginning machinery, and by 
interested publik 
Vernon P. Moore 
of the 


protessiona! 


Syria 
heade« Sudan 
intries of 


Great 


tral 
Colombia, 


Vario 
tives of 


th ret 
machinery 


equipment 


is the engineer-in- 
Stoneville Laboratory 
staff members now 
at Stoneville are: G. N. Franks, 
S. Shaw, A. C. Griffin, J. V. Shep- 
herd, E. A. Harrell, O. L. McCaskill, G 
J. Mangialardi and L. D. La Plue. 
Sub-professional, clerical and shop per- 
nnel at Stoneville are: E . Jami- 
on, E. L. Curtis, Ella J. Winn, Helen 
Edwards, Lillian Taylor, Irene H. Fra- 
er,, Fannie B. Mauldin, C. L. Sawyers, 
H. Pugh, J. S. Ferriss, W. S. Kimbrell, 
oy Hendon, F. M. Giardina, R. D. 
elmore and Durwood Hayes 


e Mesilla Par 


h Southwestern Cotton 
qjint , Res ’ 


i Laboratory, Mesilla 
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Park, N.M., has been in operation since 
1950. It has a roller-ginning laboratory, 
in addition to saw-ginning, and fiber 
tudy facilities. Problems high on the 
priority list at this Southwestern Labo 
ratory include (1) improvements of 
roller ginning of extra-long staple Amet 
ican-Egyptian types of cotton, and (2) 
maintaining fiber quality through gin- 
ning with the large scale stream-lined 
machines used in the irrigated Upland 
cottons grown in the West and South- 
west, 

The Laboratory and the experiment 
stations of New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arizona and California cooperate 
in research at Mesilla Park to determine 
how ginning requirements are affected 
by new varieties and by improved cul- 
tural, pest-control, and harvesting prac- 
tices. 

Victor L. Stedronsky is the engineer- 
in-charge of the Mesilla Park Labora- 
tory. Other professional staff members 
now serving at Mesilla Park are: D. M. 
Alberson, W. E. Chapman, Jr., and C. 
G. Leonard. Sub-professional, clerical, 
and shop personnel are: Mary J. Chap- 
man, Doris R. Williams, Frances C. 
Rooker, J. V. Martinez, E. A. LeBlanc, 
E. V. Ziehl and A. L. Raney. 


Personnel of the Clemson 
Laboratory cooperate with the South 
Carolina Experiment Station and with 
stations in the Southeast in conducting 
research on harvesting and ginning. 

The rapid conversion to newer me- 
chanical and rough hand-harvesting 
methods throughout this region in recent 
years has multiplied ginning problems. 
Increased amounts of burs, stems, leaf 
fragments, and trash have necessitated 
more cleaning. Higher moisture content 
in the harvested cotton has necessitated 
more drying. This additional cleaning 
and possible over-drying may result in 
fiber damage. The Laboratory is testing 
combinations of methods and equipment 
designed to overcome these difficulties. 

James A. Luscombe is the engineer-in 
charge of the Clemson Laboratory. Other 
professional staff members at Clemson 
J. B. Cocke, W. E. Garner, J. V. 
and J. M. Williams. The sub-pro- 
fessional, clerical, and shop personnel 
include: Louise C. Able, Lizzette B. 
Price, H. C. Carson, J. C. Holden and 
S. A. Porter. 


Research Accomplishments 
Jointly these 


e Clemson — 


are: 


laboratories have made 
many significant contributions to the 
cotton industry. A partial listing of 
Ginning Laboratory machinery develop- 
ments includes: 

cotton driers 
conditioning 
cleaning and 


of seed 
for 
optimum 


Several types 
drying 
cotton 


ana 
seed 
ginning. 


processes 


for 


Standardization of saw gins, including 
all-metal frames and construction; roll 
box shapes; saw-tooth sizes and shapes; 
and optimum saw spacings and 
for smoother ginning of cotton, with a 
minimum of fiber damage; and both 
brush and airblast doffing improvements. 


speeds 


Standard density presses for packag- 
ing the bale in one operation to densities 

iitable for carload shipment and for 
export. 

A seed cotton feed control device for 
improving the cleaning effectiveness of 
equipment within gin plants and for 
prevention of down-time due to chokages 
from overfeeding of equipment. 

Green boll and rock traps for the ef- 
fective removal of green bolls from 
stripped cotton and rocks and other 
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foreign material of a heavy nature as 
a fire prevention feature. 

A special device for the removal of 
sticks and green leaf from mechanically 
stripped and mechanically-picked cotton 

A cone Rembert fan for efficient hand 
ling of seed cotton from trailer to cotton 
house, without damage to fiber or seed. 

An automatic lint sampler for taking 
samples without disturbing the bale 
covering. 

A gin-capacity lint cleaner suitable 
for the removal of fine trash and motes. 

A continuous moisture-measuring de- 
vice. 

Small pipe systems for handling seed 
and trash with less power and operat- 
ing troubles. 

Trash handling and collecting systems 
for the elimination of dust hazards con- 
nected with gins. 

A lint handling system for roller gins 
which reduces labor considerably and 
which provides for cleaner, more accept- 
able lint. 

A seed drier-cleaner to condition plant- 
ing seed for storage and for the pre- 
vention of losses in germination and 
build-up of free fatty acid. 

An improved moting system for saw 
gins which greatly improves the clean- 
ing accomplished within the gin stand. 

Straight-blade fan specifications and 
service requirements for 100 percent 
kill of pink bollworms in gin and oil 
nill waste. 

An improved roller gin with capacity 
comparable to that of saw gins for hand- 
ling extra long staple cotton. 

A recently improved saw gin with 
considerable capacity increase over cur- 
rent standard models. 

Studies carried out at the Ginning 
Laboratories, which have yielded infor- 
mation on important phases of ginning 
but not directly resulting in machinery 
developments, include the following: 

Basic gin stand operation and main- 
tenance requirements such as roll density, 
saw-tooth shape, speed, doffing, moting, 
safety measures, etc. Filing require- 
ments for saws and general maintenance 
items pertaining to loose roll operation 
which has effects on fiber qualities. 


Optimum moisture content for most 
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efficient ginning, 
and storage. 

Power requirements for ginning, cor 
veying, packaging, and information to 
improve the efficiency of operation with 
in the plant. 

Information on material handling as 
to conveying requirements with respect 
to air volumes, velocities, speeds of con- 
veyors, etc. 

Packaging studies with regard to effi- 
ciency of bale covering materials, ties, 
package size, handling efficiency, etc. 

Efficient combinations and sequences 
of drying, cleaning, and lint cleaning for 
various types of harvesting. These 
studies, conducted with commercially 
available types of equipment, have been 
invaluable to ginners, and in turn to 
farmers, in holding cost of ginning to 
a minimum while providing for the most 
efficient service possible. 

Studies of efficient arrangements of 
machinery within the gin house to pro- 
vide for access to machinery and in turn 
more effective use of the equipment 
within the plant. 

Effects of cotton varietal differences 
on ginning, resulting in improved fiber 
quality. 

Relationship of picker-harvesting prac- 
tices to ginning requirements; such 
things as the effect of time-of-day of 
harvest on moisture content and the 
optimum amounts of moisture which 
should be applied to the spindles. 

Uses and limitations of wetting agents, 
oil sprays and inorganic substances in 
piping, seed rolls and on lint slides and 
in cotton pickers. 

A list of the public service patents 
obtained by the several Ginning Labora- 
tories on used in gins reads 
as follows: 


cleaning, packaging 


processes 


Number 


1,695,991 


Title 

Cotton 
Apparatus 
Process and Apparatus 
for Drying Seed Cotton 
Seed Cotton Drying 
Apparatus 
Process and Method 
for Ginning Cotton with 
Air-Blast Gins 13, 
Apparatus for Drying 
Seed Cotton 
Fractionation Device 
and Method for Em- 
ploying the Same 
Device for Culling and 
Grading Seed Cotton 
Apparatus for Drying 
Seed Cotton Apr., 
Cotton Sampler 
Apparatus 
Machine for 
Cotton 

099 Drying Systems for 

Seed Cotton Feb 

Apparatus for Determin- 

ing the Percentage, by 

Weight, of Linters on 

Cottonseed 

Cotton Fan 

Integrator for Circular 

Ordinates 

Baler 

Moisture Measuring 

Instrument 

Lint Cotton Cleaner 

Stick Remover for Seed 

Cotton Extracting 

Machines Jan. 1, 

Cotton Gin Cleaner 

(Recipro) Apr. 14, 

Cotton Turbocleaner 

Process Sept. 15, 

Cotton Fiber Blender Feb. 14, 

Methods and Apparatus 

for Treating Cottonseed Feb. 21, 

Methods of Moisture 

Restoration to Cotton May 29, 

Apparatus for the 

Restoration of Moisture 

to the Fibers of Seed 

Cotton 

Seed Cotton Cleaner 

Cotton Bale Sampler 

Cotton Sampler 

Textile Fiber Sorter 


Date granted 


Seed Drying 


Aug., 


May 28, 


June 


May 2, 
Sampling 
sept 


1940 
1940 


2, 1941 
1944 


» 1944 
2, 1951 


1956 
1955 
1957 
1958 


1959 


2,836,856 
2,812,555 
2,859,485 


2,910,731 


These public service 
items of equipment 


basic 
keep the 


patents on 
serve to 
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field open to all manufacturing concerns, 
thereby enabling them to provide the 
benefits of the improvements afforded 
by the equipment to ginners at a mini 


num cost 


Several of the developments and im 
provements listed above have been of 
major importance to cotton producers 
in increasing the income derived from 
the sale of their cotton. Three of these 
improvements and their contributions to 
the monetary gain of the producer are 
listed below as examples: 

The expanded use of the seed cotton 
drying processes, the first development 
of the laboratory, has resulted in the 
almost complete elimination of penalties 
for rough preparation bales. The number 
of bales so penalized in the early thirties 
amounted to more than 10 percent of the 
crop produced in the Delta area. These 
penalties represented a _ reduction in 
value of one grade which, on today’s 


ICI 


strongest 
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you can Duy 
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“hard man to find” 
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Sure, the ginner is a “hard man to find”. . 
especially during the off-season. Yet this is the 
time of year when you most need to get the gin- 
ner’s attention . . . because right now he’s planning 
improvements for the coming season and deciding 
what supplies he will need to keep his plant humming 


at top speed when the new crop starts to move. 
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advertisers and ginners together for sixty-one years. 

Now, while the ginner is planning his operations, make sure 
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better ... or more effective way ... to do this than through the 
advertising columns of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
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market, would amount to approximately 
$15 per bale—a very conservative figure 
—on the 10 percent of the crop so af- 
fected. The reduction of nine percent 
from 10 percent to one percent—amounts 
to the improvement of one grade on nine 
percent of three million bales produced 
in this area. This development, in im- 
proving preparation, is therefore worth 
some four million dollars annually to 
the cotton producers of the Mid-South 
area alone. Drying facilitates all cleaning, 
and in this area of improvement, the 
contribution of the drier towards grade 
improvement amounts to many millions 
of dollars annually. 

The lint cleaner developed at Stone- 
ville, and on which a public patent was 
obtained, is responsible for improvement 
ir. the grade of cotton to the extent of 
two-thirds of a grade in machine-picked 
or rough hand-harvested cottons. Com- 
mercial models of this development are 
now used on almost the entire crop pro- 
duced in the U.S. We may safely assume 
a $10-per-bale increase due to the grade 
improvement afforded by lint cleaning, 
and when we apply it to 10 million bales 
out of the annual crop, we arrive at a 
figure of $100 million annually. This 
development is also credited with making 
the use of mechanical harvesting econom- 
ically feasible, thereby releasing labor 
to industry, while allowing the reduction 
of labor and labor cost requirements in 
cotton production and helping to keep 
the industry competitive. 


The collective improvements made in 
Saw through the development of 
the recipro-cleaner, the information de- 
veloped in the effects of roll box shapes, 
saw speeds, etc., on the value of cotton 
have collectively resulted in the improve- 
ment in grade produced by saw gins of 
approximately one-half grade. These im- 
provements are in widespread use, and 
it is estimated that two-thirds of the 
annual crop is now processed on equip- 
ment incorporating these improvements. 
This one-half grade improvement on 
eight million bales of cotton is worth at 
least $56 million annually. 


vins 
ZnS 


Despite the long list of achievements 
by the U.S. Cotton Ginning Laboratories 
rlus the outstanding developments of 
gin machinery manufacturers, grades of 
American cotton have continued to de 
cline slightly in light of the increased 
use of mechanical harvesters of all types 
and the increase in rougher hand har- 
vesting. Also, changes in spinning mill 
practices, brought on by increased cost 
of labor used in processing cotton through 
spinning and weaving, has further placed 
burdens upon the requirements for pro- 


cessing at gins. 


Complaints by mills to the effect that 
modern cottons are not processing 
through their plants satisfactorily have 
opene d the eyes of researchers to the role 
the gin plays in maintaining quality from 
the field to the spinning mill. A close look 
at the problem would indicate that mod- 
ern mill requirements are far in excess 
of those existing prior to World War II. 
This is exidenced by the fact that spindle 
speeds have been increased from 7,000 
rpm to 10,000 rpm or more, carding 
rates have increased from some 
six pounds per hour to 12-15 pounds pe 
hour in commercial production, and the 
competition of synthetic fibers has alerted 
the spinning industry to the fact that 
waste in cotton is a serious loss to them 
and that blends of synthetics with cotton 
make it possible to increase the output 
of the spinning process. 


been 


Progress has been made in developing 


improved varieties which are stronger 
and which possess other properties such 
as less short fiber, earlier maturing vari- 
eties which, to some extent, eliminate 
field damage, and other improvements 
in fiber properties which must be 
maintained through improved ginning 
practices. 


Many Problems Ahead 


A list of the broad basic problems re- 
quiring solution in the ginning field is 
about as impressive as the list of ac- 
complishments afforded by past research 
in this field. A listing of the broad prob- 
lems that require solution is as follows: 


A complete moisture control system 
for cotton gins, which would require 
drying and/or adding moisture to pro- 
vide for processing under optimum mois- 
ture conditions during all phases of 
ginning. 


New designs of gins which would pro- 
vide for separation of seed and fiber 
without fiber damage, such as the eli- 
mination of nepping and fiber breakage 
within the ginning unit; and new designs 
for selective staple length ginnings in 
stages. 


New designs of seed cotton cleaning 
machinery which would more efficiently 
remove all types of foreign matter with- 
out damaging the fiber. 

More complete automation of the gin- 
ning process, which could reduce cost 


of ginning through reduction in labor 
requirements for operating equipment. 

A study of existing equipment and 
methods used with a view toward simpli- 
fication of equipment requirements in 
overhead cost. 

A basic study of the 
in handling, cleaning, 
provide 
fiber 
ment. 

A basic study of methods used to 
evaluate the effect of ginning on fiber 
quality so that progress in machinery 
development can be accurately measured. 

Additional work should be done toward 
development of a completely satisfactory 
packaging and sampling system for gins, 
with attention towards handling in- 
creased ginning capacity and eventual 
automation. 

Further investigations on storage are 
needed to enable gins to operate for 
longer periods at lower overhead cost. 

Additional basic work on lint cleaning, 
which would provide information for 
improvement or re-design of equipment 
to improve cleaning and to reduce fibe 
damage. 

This indicates that research in gin- 
ning will be a continued need, as long 
as cotton is a major crop in_ the 
U.S. The general view of the Cotton 
Ginning Research staff is that the great- 
est achievements in cotton ginning re- 
search may lie in the future rather than 
in the past. 


involved 
ginning to 
sources of 
means for improve- 


forces 
and 
information on the 
damage and 
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Overheard after a famed middleaged 
character had married a girl half his age: 
“He’s really got a problem. He doesn’t 
know whether to take her on a honey- 
moon or send her to camp!” 

eee 

A workman was perched on the top of 
a ladder, cleaning the clock above the 
entrance to a bank. Suddenly an inquisi- 
tive passerby hailed him. 

“Something wrong with the clock, mis- 
ter?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the workman, “I’m near- 
sighted.” 

eee 

Two ducks were walking down the road 
toward the pond when one of them 
quacked: “Oh, quit trying to walk like a 
woman wearing slacks.” 

eee 

Teacher—“Can any boy give me a sen 
tence which includes the word paralysis?” 

Little Johnny—‘Please miss, I can 
I went for a swim yesterday and lost my 
trousers and had to go home in a pair 
Alice’s.” 

eee 

“Here's my bill for services rendered,” 
the lawyer told his client, as he handed 
him a slip of paper. “You can pay $300 
now, then $50 a month for the next 18 
months.” “Gosh,” the client replied. 
“Sounds like buying a car.” Said the law- 
yer, “I am.” 

eee 

When the examination was over, the 
teacher in a mountain school told her 
pupils te write a pledge that they had 
neither received nor given help. One 
gangling youth, who had squirmed in dis- 
may and mopped a_ bewildered brow 
throughout the ordeal, wrote: “I ain't 
received no help in this matter, and God 
knows I couldn’t have gave any.” 

ee ee 

The pretty young teacher was explain- 
ing the difference between abstract and 
concrete. 

“Concrete means something you see,” 
she told the children, and “abstract some- 
thing you can’t. Now who will give me an 
illustration?” 

Little Tommy in the first row was the 
first to hold up his hand. “My pants are 
concrete,” he said, “Yours are abstract.” 

eee 

the hill country revival meeting the 
minister was giving it everything he had 
to gain some conversions. “Now, Daisy 
Mae,” he said to one rather curvaceous 
prospect. “I’m going to lead you out into 
this stream here and wash out every spot 
of sin that you've got.” 

“Oh, parson,” giggled the young girl as 
she stepped ferward, “in that little biddy 
ole crick?” 

eee 

The butcher quarreled with his assist- 
ant. A few evenings later this man 
walked into the shop when it was full of 
people and swung a dead cat on the coun- 
ter, saying: “That makes the dozen.” 

The customers looked at each other 
and then began to melt away. 

eee 

This sign in a Boston, Mass., store 
window declares: “We undersell the store 
that undersells the store that will not be 
undersold.” 

eee 

Middle age: The time of life when your 
favorite night spot is a seat in front of 
the iclevision. 
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Highest profits ! Greatest sample improvement / 
Puts you years ahead of competition! 


The MOSS in tandem is an advanced idea already 
tested and proved by hundreds of ginners throughout 
the cotton belt. They report that even with rough- 
picked and badly damaged cotton, spotting was 
virtually eliminated, color improved, and samples 


bettered by as much as one or two full grades. 


With MOSS double lint cleaning “profits soared 


$10 to $35 a bale,” according to one Texas ginner. 
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NOW POSSIBLE 
with FIBER-RITE 


The FIBER-RITE auto- 
matically registers 
moisture content of the 
seed cotton constantly 
as it passes through the 
Feed Control Unit and 
prior to reaching the 
drying or cleaning op- 
erations. The percent- 
age of moisture in the 
seed cotton registers on 
the Fiber-Rite; this in- 
formation is electronically relayed to a modulating 
valve which controls the supply of gas to the heater, 
resulting in a constant regulation of drying. 


The Fiber-Rite can be set so that seed cotton, after 
leaving the drying operations, will contain the opti- 
mum moisture content for best ginning results. 


The “electronic brain” of the Fiber-Rite takes the 
guesswork out of cotton drying, resulting in better 
and more uniform grades, and assists in supplying 
spinners with the cotton they desire. 








